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LIBERAL LEADERS*ON DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


I am aware that there are many here who wish to go 
further in what they deem to be the course of religious 
we Sper Although I do not agree with a dictum 
uttered by a member of the present Government that 
an Established Church was the test benefit which 
a nation could have, because I believe it was a curse to 
Treland, that it is of no great advantage to Scotland, and 
that it would be a disadvantage to our great colonies, and 
to such countries‘as Italy and the United States, yet I 
cannot join in the k upon it. I do not agree with 
a famous lan ener, that every tree, whether 
well grown or not, should be cut down if it be not in a 
place where if the thing was to be done again you 
would not plant it. I decline to join in any such 
attack; but if I were of a different opinion, my advice 
would be, do not attack in front, like the Russians at 
Plevna, or as we did more than sixty years ago, or more 
recently at Balaclava, but subsidize Mr. Toots an 
Mr. Mackonochie, subscribe to The Priest in Abso- 
lution,” and enrol youraglyes 8 individually 
in the Society of the Church Union. Zari Granville at 
Bradford, Aug. 28. 

I now come to the Church question. I know how 
intensely many ot you feel with respect to it, but you 
are not the only persons who do so. The question is 
not merely important in a social point of view—it is a 
religious question; and in dealing with it you must not 
thiok simply of what is wise or ¢ t, or even of 
what is pleasant. You. must consider whether this is 
a State-Church, or whether as a State-Church it 
advances the cause of religion or not. (Cries of No, 
no.“) I imagine the majority ofthis meeting thinks it 
does not ; but a many are not of that — 
and you must see.that it is ng, Spe agency of beral 
clubs and means of that kind that you can alone hope 
to bring the majority in the country round to your 
views on the subject... If there are certain classes who 
have no share in Parliamentary power, and if we believe 
that the time has come when they should be admitted 
to a share of that power, your first business should be 
to assist them to obtain it, and then to take them into 
council as to what should be done with to this 
question of disestabtishment. This is all I am to 
say on that question now, though I daresay the 
mey come, and that before long, when I may have to 
say a good Gyel $a. yon about it. I am not convinced 
yet that to disest the Church is the right to 
do, and until Iam convinced no power on earth sball 
induce me in so serious a matter as that to do what I 
do not think to be va 1 hope I shall not be mis- 
understood whun I add that no one knows from day to 
day what may happen ; and if when you secure the ex- 
tension of the franchise you make us consider the 
matter, as I suppose you will, and if I find I do not 

ee with you at the time, I shall hardly expect you, 
if that should be the prominent question of the day, to 
support me ary longer.—The Right Hon. W. E. Forster 
at Bradford, Aug. 28. 


The Church question is not likely to be a 
favourite topic with the responsible Liberal 
leaders at a time when the party can hardly as 
yet be said to be reorganised, or its standard 
unfurled to the breeze. But it could hardly be 
ignored at Bradford at the opening of a new 
Liberal ciub, when the principles and prospects 
of the party were the proper subjects of con- 
sideration, and in an assembly which comprised 


oue or two conspicuous vue leaders, and 
a great number of electors who had locally 
fought out the battle of disestablishment under 
somewhat trying conditions. What Lord 


898 | Granville and Mr. Forster said on the subject 


is given above. More could hardly be expected, 
however much it might be desired. 

The noble earl is not prepared to place him- 
self at the head of the movement for realising 
religious equality. He declines to join 


4 in an attack on the Establishment. But, 


on the other hand, he has no desire 
to stand forward as the champion of the 
State-Church, which he describes as a bad 
institution almost everywhere else except in 
England ; and he plainly indicates, and without 
the slightest perturbation, that there are parties 
in the Church who are sapping the Establish - 
ment. We suppose that Lord Granville will 
be Prime Minister when the Liberals again 
come into power. It is a great point not only 
that the Liberal leader has no violent attach- 
ment to the State-Ohurch but that in the 
struggle carried on under the auspices of the 
Liberation Society, his attitude is one of 
‘‘benevolent neutrality.” If neither Earl 
Granville-nor other Liberals have, as yet, the 
courage to condemn the State-Ohurch as the 
greatest obstacle to that enlightened progress 
which is the essence of their political creed, 
and the clergy as a formidable corps of elec- 
tioneering agents on the Tory side, the advo- 
cates of religious equality are greatly indebted 
to his lordship for the perseverance, cordiality, 
and skill, with which he has fought their 
battles on the University and Burials ques- 


4 tions. Their cause must have made substan- 


tial progress, when it cannot be red on 
such an occasion. as the opening of the Liberal 
Club at Bradford, and ‘when the head of the 
party carefully leayes the way open for a 
further advance. ~ | 

Mr. Forster spoke on this subjest under cir- 
cumstances specially trying. Disestablishment 
is the one question upon which the right hon. 
gentleman and the great majority of the Liberals 
at Bradford are at issue. And, élthough the 
right bon. gentleman holds out the hand of 
reconciliation, it‘ is possible that this dif- 
ference between them may have serious con- 
sequences. His remarks on the subject are 
sufficiently undecided to induce the Spectator to 
write a somewhat superfluous article in order to 
show that Mr. Forster still stands by the Esta- 
blished Church, We have not the least desire 
to wrest any other conclusion from the remarks 
of the right hon. gentleman, for he plainly 
says he is not yet convinced that to disestablish 
the Church is the right thing todo. But his 
attitude in respect to the subject i¢ materially 
altered. He frankly admits that it is an open 
question among the Liberal party, and that 
when a majority in the country has been dis- 
tinotly secured in its fayour, and it has become 
the prominent question of the day, Liberal 
statesmen will have to consider what course 
they shall take. Mr. Forster, in odiamon with 
the members of the front Opposition Bench, 


would fain shunt disestablishment ag ¢ question 
of practical politics till the ie has been 


extended to the rural population. is ready 
to co-operate heartily in securing the latter 
object, and to consult the newly-enfranchised 
classes on the policy of disestablishment. 
Whether or not he would eventually follow 
in the wake of public opinion is a matter 


for future consideration. But the general 
drift of Mr. Forster’s remarks implies that the 
connection, of Church and State is likely to 
become a grave political question in the near 
future, and that the time is not far off when 
statesmen must make up their minds upon it. 
All this indicates that excess of caution which 
is a serious defect in a public man. Mr. 
Forster is an able, industrious, and saga- 
cious member of the Liberal party, whose 
weight of character and reputation will pro- 
bably insure his presence in any future Oabi- 
net. It may be open to doubt whether or not 
he would use his great influence to stave off 
the Church question. But we do not think it 
is at all to be regretted that the right hon. 
gentleman was not chosen to be the leader of a 
party with the majority of whom on one 
momentous question he is still at variance. 
In Mr. Forster’s brief reference at the fag 
end of his evening speech to the question of 
disestablishment, there is little in the shape of 
argument. He said as little as was possible 
upon a very distasteful topic which was 
forced upon his attention. People, he 
said, ought to think, not what is 
wise or expedient, or even pleasant. They 
ought not even to dwell entirely upon matters 
of politioal justioe, but they must consider that 
the real question is— Does the State-Ohurch, or 
does the present State-Ohurch, advance the 
cause of religion or does it not?” Mr. Forster 
does not answer his own question, which, 
in fact, has become almost an anachronism. 
How many amongst the middle and work- 
ing classes, and amongst Nonconformists in 
general, would be bold enough to answer it 
in the affirmative? We might ask by way of 
retort upon the right hon. gentleman—Oan 
„the cause of religion” be advanced by an 
institution which is neither wise, nor expedient, 
nor consistent with polilical justice? Mr. 
Forster is, however, ready to allow that there 
is no possibility of a reform of the State-Ohurch 
of this country—for it is dependent upon Par- 
liament, which will never reform it; that it 
contains a good many members whose action 
tends to make its continuance impossible; and 
that there are those in the Ohurch who desire 
disestablishment. These admissions imply that 
the speaker is open to conviction, and that even 
in his view the question cannot long be staved 
off. With less reticence, and not without 
effect, Sir Harcourt Johnstone, the late mom- 
ber for- Scarborough, earlier in the evening, 
expressed the same view. Himself a Ohurch- 
man, he avowed his belief that the time was 
not very distant” when the Church of England 
would be released from her fetters, and would 
be the stronger for it. He was not, he said, 
afraid of the result, though he urged the friends 
of religious equality to act with forbearance 
and charity in agitating a great question which 
was so bound up with our social and domestic 
life, and on which many old-fashioned Liberals 
greatly needed to be enlightened. 2 
After all, there is no need to be too curious 
relative to the more or less ambiguous remarks 
of responsible Liberal statesmen on the momen- 
tous question of disestablishment. That they 
no longer ignore it, but recognise it as 
a problem that will ere long have to be 
grappled with in the council chamber and in 
Parliament, will be a stimulus to the zealous 
adherents of the Liberation movement. Lord 


Granville and Mr. Forster only reiterate the 


a 
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advice of Mr. Gladstone to the supporters of 
religious equality; they must bring public 
opinion — a majority of the nation— to their 
side. In this self-imposed mission they have 
of late years made prodigious progress. The 
question is irrepressible.” It occupies a fore- 
most place in the controversies of the day. 
It is among the chief topics — perhaps 
the most prominent— dealt with in the 
public utterances of bishops and other digni- 
taries of the Church. The mass of the people 
are becoming familiarised with the idea of dises- 
tablishment ; the Liberal party generally regard 
it as one of the open questions which will soon 
have tobe seriously considered ; and there is good 
reason to believe that at the next general 
election it will be uppermost in the thoughts of 
the constituences of Great Britain. 


CLERGYMEN ON THE BURIALS QUESTION, 


In our last number we copied the remarkable 
letter of Canon Ridley, telling the clergy that they 
have been hopelessly beaten by the House of Lords, 
and that they ought gracefully to accept the inevi- 
table. The Ven. Sir L. S. Stamer, Archdeacon of 
Stoke-on-Trent has followed suit. In his visitation 
charge delivered a few lays ago the ven. archdeacon, 
after giving a history of the Burials Question during 
the last session, goes on to speak as follows: 

Is it likely that the concession contemplated by Lord 
Harrowby’s amendment can be averted?! I think not, 
and my belief is that the Government will see the 
necessity, if not the wisdom, of legislating in this direc- 
tion next session. What, then, will be the attitude of 
the clergy towards this question in the interval until 


Parliament meets again! Most earnestly do I depre- 
cate the attempt of organising an uncompromising 


on an entirely different footing, and the arguments 
which were strong in favour of one did not apply 
to the other. Nor does he believe they would be 
one day nearer disestablishment by reason of this 
concession. Disestablishment, if it was at hand, 
would come from another quarter. It would be 
brought about by their own divisions. Nay, a 
party had already been formed within the Church 
whose line of action was as open and avowed as 
that of the Liberationists. 


The Rev. H. C. Calverley, rector of Bassingham, 
is another of those thoughtful and unprejudiced 
clergymen who is prepared to accept the inevitable. 
In a letter to the Daily; News Mr. Calverley recom- 
mends his brethren to seek nothing in the way of 
concession, and he specially deprecates the demand 
for a discretionary power of reading the burial ser- 
vice—a relief which he thinks might prove a heavier 
burden to their conscience than the grievance which 
they now feel :— 

As it is, the service is thankfully accepted as an 
embodiment of Christian faith and hope, and as minis- 
tering comfort to the mourners at the crisis cf their 
sorrow. Ifthere appears to be any incongruity between 
the words used ‘nl the character of the dead, neither 
the officiating minister nor the hearers are held respon- 
sible for it, and at that supreme moment all must be 
thankful to leave the awful problem of the future in the 
hands of Him who alone can solve it. And what is the 
relief sought in exchange for this? Why, that every 
clergyman should be a self-constituted judge as to 
whether the service can be properly used or not, i. e., as 
to the state of the soul of the dead at that moment. 
And this is not all. If this *‘ discretionary power is 
allowed atall, it cannot be simply an alternative between 
reading the whole service and not reading any of it. 
The conscientious minister would find himself sorely 
perplexed and pa‘ned by having to decide, not only in 
the extreme case of absolute refusal, but as to the nice 
apportionment of the amount of hope and consolation 
which the merits of each separate case might warrant 
him in offering. 


The writer hopes, therefore, that when the matter 


resistance, or to embitter the controversy by defiant 
acts or uncharitable language. In a matter of this 
kind, it is a folly not to take into account the probabi- 
ities or possibilities of the case. Here is a Government, 
with strong leanings towards the Church and her clergy, 
defeated in the chamber where it is supposed to have 
always the greatest certainty of support, and that after 
the feeling of the great majority of the clergy has been 
. and decisively declared, Can you suppose that 
t is Intended that this bill should drop altogether ? 
But, if not, is it probable—nay, is it possible—that no 
d will be taken on the decision which has alread 
pronounced in one House, and would, in all likeli- 
hood, be reiterated in the other? Is it not, then, rather 
the duty of the clergy and lay churchmen aleo toreview 
the whole question by the light to which the recent dis- 
cussions and divisions have thrown upon it, and to apply 
themselves to devise and suggest such precautions to 
inaure the Christian and becoming use of our church 
, as the good sense and firmness of Parliament wi! 
‘be likely to accept. Let us remember that we have 
‘been led on a considerable way by what has been 
already proposed by the Government. The existence of 
grievance has been admitted, and however much you 
may try to minimise it, it can no longer be denied or a 
remedy withheld. Nonconformists, as Nonconformists, 
have been offered an entrance into our churcbyards, 60 
far as the permission goes, to inter the dead in silence 
without the service of the Church of England. Further 
still, the Bishop of Peterborough has forbidden it to be 
‘sup that though he opposed the amendment, he 
‘bad any objection to Nonconformist ministrations in 
our churchyards. Well, but if the 2 * ed to 
go so far as this, which is further than Lord owby 
asked him to go, for he does uot call upon the 2 
man to sanction by his presence at the grave or in the 
ohurobyard ys Nonconformist services, why does 
he resist the noble lord’s amendment? It is because be 
foresees, that, if once this is capable of being claimed as 
a right, instead of being asked for asa p from 
the incumbent, ‘‘ the blasphemer and infidel will march 
along with the Christian Dissenter into the church- 
yard.” Let me declare my belief that the 
** Infidel” and blasphemer will in no place 
find themselves at a ater disadvantage than 
in the churchyard, and at the burial of the 
dead. Though they may catch the ears of 
men in the days of their health and strength, and pour 
the poison of their doctrines into the hearts of the 
careless, the worldly, unused to ee the dying 
bed, in the presence of the dead, and in the hearing 
‘of mourners needing consolation for one whom they 
have lost, but clinging to the hope that they have lost 
him only for a while—the “infidel” and“ blasphemer ” 
have little chance. But there is every desire to frame 


safeguards which shall be effectual to their intrusion | 


into the restirg-place of our Christian dead. And if, after 
a trial, these are found to be, as the bishop apprehends, 
a mere paper fence,” I am sure the Christian feeling 
of the country will be aroused, and effectual securities 
will be . You will gather from what I hare said 
that I can see no way in which a settlement of this 
question can be arrived at short of the concession con- 
templated by Lord Harrowby’s amendment, I am not 
80 ptuous as to suppose that such an opinion 
coming from me will 8 any weight. At the same 
time, I venture to submit it to you for what it is worth, 
and in order to account for — taking no part in meet - 
organised by our Church Defence Society for re- 

this change in the law of our burial, which I 
believe to be necessary, and which, after all, and not- 
withstaoding the avowed intention of Dissenters not 
to rest till they havo disestablished the Church, I 
believe to be, under existing circumstances, even just. 


Archdeacon Stamer goes on to say that he is 


unable to see any logical connection between the 


admission of Dissenters to the churchyards and 
their admission to the church, which is what so 


comes before Parliament this fatal boon ” will be 
withheld. 

Ere long we shall no doubt have expressions of 
Opinion on the other side, especially when the 
autumnal diocesan conferences come to be held. 
But it is evident that the ‘‘no surrender” party 
will be less confident than usual, and it is a good 
sign that the first public expression of opinion since 
the rising of Parliament should have come from 
clergymen who see the uselessness of further resis- 
tance, and are anxious to put an end in the best 
way toa long-standing and bitter controversy. 


Since the above was in type there has appeared 
ia a prominent position in the Times a letter from 
„A London Clergyman,” evidently a Broad 
Churchman, which is made the text of a leading 
article. The main object of the letter is to deny 
the dictum of the Attorney-General that there is 
anything in the Public Worship Act affecting the 
position of the incumbent of a parish in respect to 
the churchyard, and to urge that the clergy should 
endeavour to solve the difficulty without the aid of 
the law, and should also refrain from asking for 
the freedom of action as to interments which 
Canon Ridley and others desire. The Times, in 
commenting on the letter of A London clergy- 
man,” takes it for granted that the Burials Question 
will be settled by Parliament in a year or so, and 
urges the clergy to anticipate the certain decisions 
of the Legislature, and to grant of their own accord 
the permission which the Nonconformists will 
shortly be entitled to demand by statutable right. 
It says :— 

An unlicensed funeral would, we believe, at the pre- 
sent time, scarcely be found to subject those who took 
part in it to any legal pains or peralties, any old deci- 
sions to the contrary notwithstanding. Stili more un- 


likely is it that the mere consent of the cler 
could be treated as an offence against the law. 
were any danger of this, and our correspondent does 
not thivk there is any, the formal consent need not 
yen. It would be sufficient for the cle 

absent himself from a service at whic 


ox 


he was not 


asked to be p t, and to decline to institute any pro- 
ceedin abe thon who were present, The thun 
of the ‘ic Worship Regulation Act, the object of 


which was to simplify the mode of procedure while 
leaving the law exactly where it was previously, would 
clearly have no terrors against such a course as this. 
It would not be possible to call in its aid to prosecute 
the clergymen for doing nothing, or to compel him to 
prosecute other persons for doing what he had neither 

rmitced nor forbidden them to do. If the clergy will 

law our cor dent's advice—if they will simply 
throw no difficulties in the way of Nunconformist 
funerals conducted after a Nouconformist fashion—thoy 
ean do so with perfect safety, and can wait without 
dread for the passing of a burial law which they will 
thus have met something more than halfway, and which 
ean do nothing to touch them in the new position which 
they will have assumed. It might have been well, 
indeed, if the concession had been made somewhat 
sooner, * would — 5 0 4 with an even better 
grace, would not improbably have put a stop to an 
eyitation which has done thom no good. A . le 
parish, a peaceable rector, and a eable bishop are 
the three conditions on which A London . 8 


many declare must follow. The two things stood 


ere 


man tacitly 


— 


ble rector would, we 
venture to think, be quite enough, without the two 


course he recommends. A 


others. We cannot hope that every rector will displa 
such a character now the strife on the Burials Bill 
has embittered the relations between himself and his 
Ta gat gg pe og But some, we believe, there 
will be who will take a more just measure of their 
obligations. If there is even a minority of c'ergy- 
men who will yield while they still have anything to 
yield, it will make no small difference and will rob the 
coming Parliamentary defeat of more than half its sting 
both for themselves and for the whole body of which 
they are members. We scarcely see in what way the 
few months’ interval which remains could be turned 
more prudently to account. A change in the law will 
fall harmlessly on an order of men which has already 
submitted by anticipation, and bas declined, at its own 
time, to avail itself of a privilege which, rightly or 
wrongly, it still believes itself to hold. 


This is certainly very remarkable advice on the 
part of the leading journal,” and if followed to 
any extent it would no doubt be acceptable to a 
Government which has to choose between the 
solemn decision of the House of Lords and the angry 
prejudices of the mass of theclergy. The Times 
does not favour the suggestion of giving the clergy 
freedom of choice as to reading the burial service, 
and thinks it will create a greater evil than it will 
remedy. It would not do for them, at the most 
inappropriate season, to thrust their private 
fancies upon parishioners who may possibly have 
found their powers of tolerance a good deal strained 
already. Those who are not satisfied ought fairly 
to face the position in which they are seeking to 
place themselves by asking for further relief. It is 
really not a pleasant one either for themselves or 
for other people.” 


— 


MR. W. E. FORSTER ON DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


Elsewhere we have quoted one version (some- 
what condensed) of the remarks made by the Right 
Hon. W. E.. Forster on disestablishment at the 
evening meeting held at St. George’s Hall, Brad- 
ford, in connection with the opening of a new 
Liberal club. The following is a fuller report of 
his observations on the subject as given in the 
Leeds Mercury :— | 


Now then I come to the question of my friend— 
(laughter and applause)—the Church question. Well, 
I am almost inclined to think that I shall get almost 
everybody to agree with what I am going to say—a 
most extraordinary thing if I do do that. (Laughter.) 
But, at any rate, if you disagree don’t say so until you 
have thought the matter over. (Laughter.) I know 
how intensely many of you feel on this matter. (Hear, 
hear.) But you are not the only people who feel 
interested. it is to your credit that you feel so 
deeply about it; but you must remember that 
this is a question upon which, of all others, 
people will feel. It is not merely, as Sir Har- 
court Johnstone has very properly said, that it affects 
such strong and important questions, but that it is also 
a religious question; and people ought to think, not what 
is wise or e ient, or even pleasant they ought not 
even to dwell entirely upon matters of political justice 
—bat they must consider that the question is— 
Does the State-Church, or doesthe present State-Church, 
advance the cause of religion or does it not? 9 4 


— og mind. (Hear, hear.) But that is 
ng to 


ought to be admitted to a share, it is only fair to that 
class that your first business should be to give them 


— ‘be done. 


ter. 

may come and before long, in which I will say a good 
deal to you about it. But all I 

pots and 

not lost sight of the arguments which came from them ; 
but as yet I am not convinced that it is a right thing 
to do, and until I am convinced of it no power on earth 
shall induce me upon such a serious matter as that o 
do what I do not think to be right. (Loud cheers.) 
However, I shall not be misunderstood when I add this 
—that no one knows from day to day what may happen 
—(Hear)—and I will make one or two statements to 
show how exceedingly difficult this question is, and how 
many ditfloulties may sppear, and may even increase 
from time to time. (“ Hear, hear,” ironically.) Well, 
I only want my friends to think I am as sincere about 
the matter as they are. I mean this, that the present 
Established Church is the only great institution in the 
world that is to go on almost without the pos- 
sibility of reform, because it can only be re- 
formed by Parliament, and Parliament is not 
the body that can carry any effective reform. 
I will grant that. I will also t that there 
are men in the Church of England who, if they got 


insists for the quiet carryiug out of the conciliatory | 


their way, would very scon settle the question, and 
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make a State-Church impossible. And I am also aware 
that there are men in the Church—I do not think 
there are as many of them as you suppose—who them- 
selves wish to disestablish it. Well, these are three 
facts which may alter the case from day to day, and 
I do not think any one of us thinks what may be the 
right thiog to do in the matter, when we are obliged 
fairly to consider the question, as I suppose you will 
make ua do—(‘‘ Hear, hear, and applause)—when we 
get the household franchise matter settled. Well, all 
I can say about that matter is, that if I find that I am 
not agreeing witb you at that time—and it is possible 1 
shall not—I shall hardly expect you, if that be the pro. 
minent question of the day, to support me any longer. 
Hear, hear,” and applause.) 


Speaking of the speech of the right hon. member 
for Bradford, he Laaminer remarks : 


Mr. Forster said that he was not convinced that dis- 
establishment would be a good thing, but he managed, 
whether intentionally or not, to leave the impression 
that he was open to couviction. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of extending the franchise to those rural people 
who at present have it not. Then he would consult 
them on the S‘ate-Church question ; and then—well, 
then, if their answer were distinctly in favour of the 
change, are we to understand that Mr. Forster would 
yield to the dwellers in counties that which he denies 
to the people in towns? If Mr. Fors er is waiting until 
the great mass of the people speak out, if be cannot 
be convinced until the unquestionable majority of the 
people have been first convinced, we must say that his 
pol cy is rather politic than statesmanlike. A great 
statesman should be a leader of opinion, one who 1s in 
advance of his time, and educates bis followers up to 
the mark which be has long since attained ; rot one who 
creeps after the decision of the majority. The voice in 
the St. George's Hall at Bradford probably did not want 
to know what accession of strength to Kadical opinion 
would induce Mr. Forster to vote for dlisestablishmen', 
but what his personal opi ion on that subject may be 
now, If he really thinks that disestablishment is a bad 
thing, we do not see how an expreesion of the views of 
eufranchised ugriculturaliets can changeit, in bis op nion, 
into a good one. On the other hand, if Mr. Forst r 
believes that the Church ought to be separate | from the 
State, and that it is only necessary to wait until the 
people of the country have been educated up to the 
rc quisite poiot, it is a great pity he did not fra. kly say 


gs» The ringing cheers which would have greeted the 


announcement would have shown him what popularity 
in Bradford is within his grasp, if he would ouly seize 
it. Bat Mr. Forster cannot, it seems, take the direct 
rad. He hesitates until another has gone into the 

00! before him. It is only fair to the Radicals of 

radford that Me. Forster's peculiarities and his rela- 
tions to his constituents should be generally understood. 
Lord Granville took occasion to express his pleasure at 
the cheers which greetei Mr. Forster, and to intimate 
that it was only the Jrish Home Rulers who wished Mr. 
Forster to be no longer member for Bradford. As an 
artifice of oratory this was ingenious ; as a fact it was 
wide of the mark. Those who most strongly oppose 
Mr. Forster would be the most warm in their reception 
of him, if he woul! only lay aside his reserve and hesi- 
tation, and speak out boldly, frank'y, and sufficiently 
as to the future. But if Mr. Forster is honestly con- 
vinced that the State Church is a valuable institution, 
and that more or less clerical control is desirable in 
education, then those who are honestly convinced of 
the contrary cannot support him. If he does not be- 
Jieve these things, but waits until it is perfectly safe 
before he will say what he does believe, he acts with a 
reserve which may be justifiable in the official leader of 
a party, but is not much entitled to respect in an ordi- 
nary representative. 

The Norfolk News remarks that on the disesta- 
blishment question Earl Granville spoke with 
allowable moderation. The question is ripening. 
Leaders do not lead, they only follow when the 
Cossacks” have cleared and prepared the way. 
J cannot join,” he said, in the attack upon the 
English Establishment.” He admitted that the 
Establishment had been a curse in Ireland, was of 
no advantage in Scotland, was not wanted in our 
colonies, nor in countries like Italy and the United 
States.” But as to England, I do not agree with 
a famous landscape gardener, that every tree, 
whether well-grown or not, should be cut down if 
it be not in a place where, if the thing were to be 
done again, it would not be planted.” His advice 
was not to attack in front as the Russians did at 
Plevna. but to subsidise Mr. Tooth and Mr. Mac- 


konochie, and make the most of The Priest in 


Absolution. We would observe here, by way of 
parenthesis, that Mr. Forster, in his subsequent 
remarks, evidently anticipated that the disesta- 
blishment question wae rapidly coming on. His 
advice was to get the franchise for the outlying 
classes, and then take them into counsel as to 
what should be done with regard to the question of 
dizestablishment.” He expected that before 
long” he might have ‘‘a good deal to say about 
this question.” He was not convinced that disesta- 
blishment was the right thing. He deferred the 
issue, evidently meaning to wait and see. The 
explanation is, that the question is not ripe; 
when it is, Mr. Forster will be as mature as the 
rest of the ex-Cabinet Ministers. For the present, 
Mr. Forster is amongst the ‘‘ benevolent neutrals.” 


Tue GoolR CemETeRY.—The Archbishop of York 
having been asked to consecrate that part of the 
Goole cemetery intended for the Church of Eng- 
land, declines to do so antil the incumbent of Goole 
says it is in a eatiefactory state. The board have 
decided that no one shall apply to the incumbent 
on their behalf. They will open the cemetery 
formally, and notify the fact to the archbishop and 
the Home Secretary. The cemetery is already 
being used for the interment of Nonconformiets. — 

Simony.—Several Church livings, in the git 
hitherto of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty and the Governors of Greenwich Hospital, 


are being disposed of by private treaty. The sales 
of those advowsons will realise 20,000/., and prove 
a windfall for the new First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. The Bishop of Peterborough, it will be 
remembered, recently denounced such transactions. 
The question is naturally being asked, to what use 
will this money be put? There is every probability 
that it will be devoted to the production of tor- 
pedoes.— Inquirer. 

Cnuncn Trrurs on Sza Fisu.—During the 
sitting of the Herring Fishery Commissioners, at 
Eyemouth, some very remarkable evidence was 
given as to the exaction of tithes, for the parson of 
the parish, from the products of the deep, Mr. 
John Dickson, the chairman of the 1 
trustees, stated that, under an arrangement for the 
commutation of the tithes, the fishermen of Eye- 
mouth had paid 2,000/. to the Established Church, 
and they would be clear this year. On all fish 
brought into harbour, wherever caught, they had 
to pay tithes. When the boats came in a man 
used to come down from the parish minister with a 
basket, and get one fish in every score. A tithe 
was taken of herrings also, although these were 
caught in the high seas. On one of the comwis- 
sioners (Mr. Walpole) expressing his astoniehment 
at this statement, it was mentioned that at North 
Leith dried codfish and ling from Orkney and 
Shetland were tithed. 


Tue Bisnor oF PeTeRBOROUGH ON CONFESSION, 
—A series of resolutions at a rural decanal 
chapter at Brixworth, to the effect that syste- 
matic or compulsc:y confession was ioconsistent 
with the principles, doctrines, ritual, and practice 
of the Reformed Church of England,” protesting 
against the existence of secret aucicties within the 
Church, and expressing its sense of the grievous 
injury done to the Church by those of ber 
ministers who refuse to obey the decisions of the 
final Court of Appeal on causes ecclesiastical, or to 
submit to the authority of their diocesan in disputed 
matters of external order,” were forwarded to the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and his lordship has 
replied as follows :—‘'1 shall be much obliged if 
you will assure those of the clergy who agreed to 
them of my entire concurrence in the views which 
they have expressed, and of my great satisfaction in 
knowing that sentiments so thoroughly loyal to 
the teaching and practice of the R. formed Church 
of Eogland are entertained by them.” 

RITUALISM IN SOUTHWARK.—On Thursday night 
a meeting, under the auspices of the Southwark 
branch of the Church Assoviation, was held at the 
School Rooms, Victoria-place, Union-street, 
Borough, for the purpose principally of adopting a 
petition to the 3 of Rochester, praying that 
the Rev. G. W. Berkeley might be removed from 


his Ritualistic practices, teachings, and obser- 
vances. The placards announcing the meeting 
asked if auricular coofession, nuns, prayers for the 
dead, the mass, &c., belonged to the Reformed 
Church of England. Oa each of these subjects Mr. 
John Dumpbreys spoke at considerable length, 
condemning the practices and observances of 
Ritualism. He was frequently interrupted in the 
course of his address. The chairman read the 


Berkeley from amongst them, which was adopted. 
some half-dozen—including four ladies—dissenting. 
The meeting broke up in disorder. A counter- 
demonstration was held outside the building in 
favour of the retention of the rev. gentleman refer- 
red to. 

Bisnor FRASER ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
—The Bishop of Manchester preached on Sunday 
evening in the Halifax Parish Church, taking for 
his text of the 12th verse of the 6th chapter of 
St. Mark, ‘‘ And they went out and preached that 
men should repent.” In a lengthy discourse, his 
lordship strongly condemned sacramental confession, 
and in regard to the question of disestablishment 
referred to Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., having asked 
himself the question at Bradford the other day, 
Is the Church of England doing good in the 
interests of religion?” Of course that was the 
vital question. If the Church of England was not 
doing good to the nation in the interests of religion 
he would not lift up his voice for her continu 
existence, even for an hour; but he asked the 
Halifax people, and those elsewhere, not with too 
rash a hand to lay the axe to the root of the tree. 
She might not be doing all the good of which she 
was capable. If she was not, they ought to * 
her, and not to destroy her. She had come down 
to them as a heritage from their fathers, and they 
ought to see if they could not hand her down to 
their children improved, reformed, reinvigorated, 
made more truly capable of W the highest 

0 


interests of the people, that high aud lofty mission 
— they 18 Christ hat committed to her 
hands. 


Freepom oF Worsuip IN TES AMERICAN 
Cnuncn.— The question of permitting the olergy of 
the American Episcopal Church to use a shortened 
form of morning and evening prayer on the plan 
legalised in England by the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act is to be finally decided at the 
Convention to be held in October next. The 
subject has Leen very fully discussed already, and 
lat year the clerical deputics of thirty-six dioceses 
out of forty-one, and the lay deputies of twenty-four 
cut of twenty-nine represented voted in favour of 
the rcheme. Subsequently the House of Bishops 
voted also in its favour, and if it is finally carried 
in Oetober, as it is expected will be the case, the 
Convention will have power to arrange and set 


his spiritual jurisdiction over them, on account of 


memorial praying for the removal of the Rev. Mr. 


rayer, to be compiled wholly from the Book of 
ommon Prayer.” In 1871 a resolution which 
would have gone much further, by enabling the 
clergy to use other services than the regular order 
for morning and evening prayer, with the 
approbation of the ecclesiastical authority of the 
diocese on other occasions than Sundays, was 
approved by the deputies cleric and lay, but was 
vetoed by the bisho An im t letter on the 
kindred subject of the use of hymns in the Ame- 
rican Church has just been issued by the Bishop of 
Virginia, Dr. Whipple. The bishop points out 
that as the American Church has its authorised 
hymnal, the use of which is made obligatory, not 
only by the canons but by a resolution of the 
last General Convention, no other bymns can legally 
be sung, and he gives this as a reason for excludin 


Messrs, Moody and Sankey.” The object of this 
rule is, the bishop argues, most plain, ‘‘ because 
doctrines which the Church condemns or does not 
hold may be taught as well and perhaps more effec- 
tively by means of hymns and songs than of creeds 
and offices of devotion.” The bishop farther con- 
tends that in accordance with the spirit of this 
no hymns except those in the authorised 
collection ought to be used in the Church Sunday - 
schools, 

A ‘*Protestant Cuurcn.”—-Mr, W. Grant, of 
Peckham, has written to the Bishop of Rochester 
with reference to his lordship’s late sermon at 
Hatcham, in which he stated that it the Church 
of England was not a Protestant Reformed Church 
she was io a shameful echism and ought not to have 
an existence.” Mr. Grant says that as an English 
Churchman he bas been rc quired all his life to pro- 
fess his faith in the ‘‘ Catholic Church,” but has 
never been required to profess himself a Protes- 
tant,” nor to acknowledge himself a member of a 
Protestant Church.” He asks the bishop to give 
him some authority for his being, as an English 
Churchman, a Protestant,” and that the Church 
of England, in any official Church document, calls 
heraelf a Protestant Reformed Church.” The 
bisbop writes in reply: — My dear Sir, — I 
much regret to have pained you by the use of the 
word ‘ Protestant’ in my sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing, but I must tell you I used it with perfect de- 
liberation, and that I inflexibly abide by it still. 
It may be perfectly true that the word Protes - 
tant’ does not occur in our authorised formularies, 
but it is equally true that the word Trinity does 
not occur in Holy Scripture ; yet I never heard of 
an English Churchman objecting on that account 
to the doctrine it implies and declares. That the 
English Church is a reformed Church is simply a 
matter of history, and if you differ from 
me in thinking so I fear there is but 
little advantage in our continuing the argu- 
ment. That she is ‘ Protestant’ in the attitude the 
assumes towards the Roman Church is, I conceive, 
indisputable, and 1 have never before heard it can- 
tradicted. If she does not still protest against the 
doctriaal errors of that Church her existence as a 
separate communion is an inexplicable and gratuitous 
schism. But I say she does, and her Articles are 
an evidence of it. Of the Thirty-nine Articles no 
less than seventeen are directly or indirectly in con- 
troversy with Roman error, and so long as the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England accept 
the substance of the Articles just so 9 do they 
protest against the errors they expose.” Mr. Grant, 
in reply, — that the Church of England is a 
Reformed Church, but adds that since Council 
of Trent the Catholic and Roman Church may also 
be sotermed, The English Church, he also * 
protests against the errors of Rome, but not more 
than against the Anabaptiste; but he says 
Lutherans protest against the sacramental system 
of the Catholic Church, baptismal regeneration, the 
Divine gift of the Holy Ghost iv confirmation, the 
Real Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar, the 
apostolical succession by physical descent from the 
Apostles, and the power of absolution to forgive 
sins. Everyone of these Catholic dogmas, he says, 
the Church of England holds as most necessary 
truths. The bishop, in reply to this second letter, 
says he has not time to discuss the matter further, 


Religions und Denominational Rebs, 


The Rev. W. J. Evans, of Haverfordwest, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of Falcon-square 
Congregational Church to become their pastor. 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND THE INDIAN FAMINE 
Fonp, — The committee of the Congregational 
Union, at its meeting on Tuesday, voted the sum of 
one hundred guineas to the Mansion House Fund 
for the relief uf the Indian famine. 
EASTBOURNE.—On Sunday morning, Sept. 2, the 
Rev. W. Griffith, pastor of the Congregational 
Charch in this town, eloquently advocated the 
cause of the suffering Hindoos, from the wordr, 
„And who is my neighbour?” (Luke x. 29.) 
The issue of the preacher's earnest appeal was a 
collection of about 44/, To neighbouring and other 
churches it may be said, Go aod do likewise.” 
kype, Jste or Wicnt.—Tbe Con tional 
church in this town having been burdened with a 
heavy debt, have lately made a great and successful 
effort for its extinction. Oa Thureday, August 30, 
a large bazaar was opened by the mayor of Ryde in 
the presence of residents and many visitors now 
sujotrning in the Island, The Rev. I. Hooke, 


forth a shortened form of morning and evening | 


pastor, offered prayer, and an appropriate address 
w.8 delivered by the Rev, R. A. Daviee, of Veutnor. 
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among others the Gospel Hymns and Songs of 
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The bazaar was continued until Saturday evening, 
and realised upwards of 400/., so that the church is 
now entirely free from debt. The church, which 
has been associated with the labours of the Rev. 
T. Guyer, Dr. Ferguson, G. W. Conder, and G. A. 
Collard, was built in the year 1872, at a cost of 
upwards of 5,000/. 

Harrocate.—On Tuesday last the memorial- 
stone of the new schoolroom in connection with 
the Baptist Church, at Harrogate, was laid in the 
midst of a large gathering by Mr. Wm. Stead, of 
London, the weather being fine. The school is 
intended to be used until the church can be erected. 
The ag opened with a hymn, after which 
the Rev. E. Parker, of Farsley, offered up prayer, 
and read a portion of Scripture. The Rev. J. 
Haslam then made an introductory statement. 
Mrs. Aldis having presented a trowel and mallet 
to Mr. W. Stead, that gentleman proceeded to lay 
the foundation-stone. A hymn was next sung, a 
dedicatory prayer offered by the Rev. G. Hill, and 
an address followed by the Rev. H. S. Brown, of 
Liverpool. A collection was made, the national 
anthem sung, and the proceedings terminated. A 
public meeting was held in the evening at the Con- 
8 Church, presided over by Mr. White. 

he church is to be of Gothic design, oosting from 
8,000“. to 10, 000“. and will seat 500 persons, ou the 
ground floor only. It will have a tower and spire 
100ft. high. 

Badr, North Wartrs.—New ConGRtGa- 
TIONAL CHURCH.--For some time the need of an 
English Nonconforming Church has been severely 
felt at Bagillt, the nearest place of worship bein 
the Congregational church at Holywell, of whic 
the Rev. J. D. Riley is pastor. The subject was 
brought before the recently-formed English Asso- 
ciation for North Wales, of which the Rev. D. B. 
Hooke, of Mold, is secretary, and at once a grant 
was voted in aid of mission work there, under the 
1 of the pastor at Holywell. The 
old railway station was rented, and for nine months 
English services have been held, and a Sabbath 
school formed. The room has, however, proved far 
too small, and an iron church is now in course of 
erection to hold 200 persons. To aid the move- 
ment the Welsh Congregational Church, Bagillt, 
was placed at the disposal of the English friends on 
Sabbath week, when the Revs. J. D. Riley and D. 
Oliver, of Holywell, preached to crowded congre- 

ations. The next day a tea-party was held, fol- 
owed by a well-attended public meeting, over 
which Leigh Howell, “ resided, and at which 
addresses were given by the Rev. D. Oliver, Messrs. 
Slack, G. Howell, and others. The movement bids 
fair to be most successful. 

Tux Late Rev. Jonx Srroyan.—The funeral 
of the late Rev. John Stroyan, of Burnley, took 
place on Monday week, at the Burnley Cemetery. 
A preliminary service was held at Bethesda 
Chapel, where a consolatory address was delivered 
by the Rev. G. Gill. The Revs. W. Boyden, 
Charles Williams, W. M. Westerby, G. W. Old- 
ring, and J. T. Shawcross took part in the service, 
which was also attended by, a number of other 
miuisters of various denominations. At the grave 
an address was delivered by the Rev. J. McEwan 
Stott, M.A., in which he urged his hearers to 
follow their late pastor’s example, and ‘‘ work while 
it is called day.” The funeral was made the occa- 
sion of public demonstration of the esteem and re- 
spect in which Mr. Stroyan was held. The chapel 
was crowded, and large numbers assembled in the 
streets to witness the funeral-procession, the shops 
being for the time closed. This demonstration 
was spontaneous, ‘‘and is to be attributed,” says 
the Burnley Gazette, ‘* not to his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, not to any particular views that Mr. Stroyan 
held either on religious or on political subjects, 
but his high personal character, to his upright life, 
to his thorough honesty and conscientiousness. 
Mr. Stroyan had occupied the pastorate of Bethesda 
Chapel for twenty-four years. 

TRAVELLING WESLEYAN PREACHERS.—Last week 
no less than 600 Wesleyan ministers, whose stations 
had been changed by the Conference, were engaged 
in travelling to their new spheres of labour. These 
changes (says the Times) are only effected at great 
cost, and with considerable domestic inconvenience 
to the ministers’ families. The expense of each 
change, everything considered, cannot be much less 
than 201, and this gives about 12,0004 for the pre- 
sent year expended ehiefly on account of the rule 
that Wesleyan ministers must change their circuits 
at the end of every three years, The number of 
Wesleyan ministers increases every year, and so in 
the next ten years the cost of ministerial changes 
and’ appointments, taken all round, will not be 
very much less than 120,000/. A minority of the 
Wesleyans will be glad to see some change which 
would lessen all this inconvenience and expense, 
and would prefer that the ministers might be 
allowed to remain six or seven years on one circvit 
instead of only three, as at present. It is said that 
at one of the early Conferences of Methodism a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that no minister 
should leave his circuit until his successor arrived, 
and this, as was probably intended, would have 
brought the itinerancy of the preachers to a com- 
plete standstill, preventing any of them from re- 
moving at all. 

CoNFERENCE ON ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY IN 
North WALES.—On Monday last representatives 
of the Calvinistic Methodist and Congregational 
denominations held a Conference in the vestry of 
Queen-street Chapel, Chester, to consider the best 
ateps to avoid the needless multiplicity of English 


accommodation for English Nonconformists. The 
former denomination had delegated the Revs. Owen 
Thomas, D.D., (Liverpool), Roger Edwards (Mold), 
Messrs. T. Lewis (Ban, or), John Roberts, J.P., 
(Abergele), and Edward Peters, (Chester), with the 
Rev. Joseph Jones (Menai Bridge), secretary of 
the English Association. The Congregationalists 
had dek ated the Revs. John Thomas, D.D., 
(Liverpool), und A, Francis (Rhyl); Messrs. W. 
Crosfield, jun. (Liverpool), T. Minshall, (Oswestry), 
W. J. Parry, (Bethesda), with the Rev. D. Bur- 
ford Hooke (Mold), secretary of their English 
Association. All the delegates were present except 
Mr. Parry, of Bethesda, who was absent through 
illness, his place being filled by Mr. R. Jones, of 
Chester. The Conference, which was 
the utmost cordiality, chose Mr. John Roberts, 
J. P., for its chairman, and the Rev. D. B. Hooke for 
its secretary. Its recommendations will be re- 
ported to the bodies appointing the delegations, so 
as to secure their approval before any definite 
action is taken. 


New CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ABERFELDY.— 
On Aug. 28, the foundation-stone of the Congrega- 
tional Church now in course of erection upon the 
site of the old manse on the square was laid by the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird; M.P., and the Rev. John 
Kennedy, D. D., of Stepney, London. A deputa- 
tion (numbering twenty) from the Tay and Lyon 
Masonic Lodge were present, and the procession 
presented a very attractive appearance as it marched 
to the scene of the operations. Amongst those on 
the platform were :—The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. P.; 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney, London; Rev. 
Messrs. James Keunedy, Benares, India; J. Thomas, 
London; 8. Cox, Dundee; Knowles, Perth ; 
Dunbar (Established Church), Weem ; and M ‘Lean 
(Established Church), Grandtylly; C. W. L. 
Forbes, Esq. ; Bullock, Esq. ; C. M‘Lean, „ Of 
Glenearn ; Mrs. B. Campbell, of Cloichfoldich, &c. 
After praise and prayer were — in (the former 
being conducted by the Rev. 8. Cox, Dundee, and 
the latter by the venerable get the Rev. John 
M‘Laren), the Rev. W. U. Challice stepped for- 
ward, and in a few pithy and graceful sentences, 
presented Dr. Kennedy with an elaborately-chased 
silver trowel; after which, Dr. Kennedy, in a 
felicitous speech, reviewed the history of Congre- 
gationalism in the neighbourhood, and drew com- 
parisons between the — — of the past and the 
present, showing the rapid substantial progress 
made since the good old cockfighting days.” The 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, in a few laudatory remarks, 
expressed the pleasure he felt in being present. Every. 
thing being now in readiness, Dr. Kennedy inserted 
a. bottle, hermetically sealed, containing copies of 
the county papers, coins, &c., into a * ony 
cavity of the stone, which was then lowered down, 
and square and level applied, when it was pro- 
nounced satisfactory amid ringing cheers. A psalm 
was sung, and the benediction pronounced by the 
Rev. Mr. Knowles, Perth. At eight o'clock a 
meeting was held in the — om under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Mr. Challice, when addresses 
were given by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas, White- 
chapel, London; James Kennedy, Benares ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Stepney, London. The 
treat of the meeting was undoubtedly ‘‘the 
scolding” of Professor Blackie, who literally kept 
the house in a state of furore by his versatile and 
original remarks on the noble and true charac- 
teristics associated with the Highlands and High- 
landers, and he earnestly cond upon all High- 
landers the desirability of self-respect, which they 
sadly wanted, and that Gaelic should be taught 
and read in all Highland schools. The vivacious 
professor was loudly applauded on resuming his 
seat. After singing one of Sankey’s hymns, the 
benediction was pronounced by Mr. Challlice, after 
which the audience dispersed, highly satisfied with 
the intellectual treat received from their ‘‘ Caraid 
nan Gaidheol,” Professor Blackie. | 


THE STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE Boys aT WHITLEY. 
—On Wednesday the boys of the Stockwell 
hamage, to the number of 240, accompanied ly 
the committee of man ent and the Rev. V. J. 
Charlesworth, the h master, visited Reading. 
Some special carriages were attached to the train 
leaving Waterloo at an early hour, and arrived at 
Reading at about ten o’clock. At the station the 
boys formed into procession, and, carrying banners 
and headed by a brass band, 2328 many of the 
streets of the town. The d was composed 
entirely of boys under fifteen, and the way in which 
“7 played was very creditable to them. The 
children were neatly attired, and, judging from 
their faces, they must receive every home comfort 
at the Orphanage. After the town march, they 
proceeded to the grounds of Whitley Park Farm, 
which had been — 1 at the di 
of the orphans by Mr. Attenborough. Here 
numerous games were provided for the boys; Mr. 
W. I. Palmer, with his usual kindness, allowing 
them the use of his excellent swings. About one 
o’clock the boys were entertained at dinner. Soon 
after three o’clock, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the 
president of the institution, arrived on the 
and by this time 2 of persons had 
assembled. Among the visitors were Lady Spokes 
and family, Mrs. Silverthorne, Mr. R. Atten- 
borough, Mr. G. Palmer, Mr. W. I. Palmer, Mr. 
M. J. Sutton, the Revs. J. F. B. Tinling, J. Wood, 
W. Sanam, ped T. Penrose, Messers. J. Leach, 
T. G „ Edwd. Collier, J O. Cooper, and J. 
Kid en the boys caught sight of their 
president they cheered lustily. A van was 


churches in Welsh towns, and yet provide adequate 
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recitation admirably given by one of the boys, his 
pe 14 being much appreciated. Mr. Spurgeon in 
ing the company, took the opportunity of 
thanking those who assisted in carrying out the 
bazaar, which was held in Reading some time ago, 
in behalf of the Stockwell „and which 
yielded a handsome sum. It seemed to him that 
the people of Reading could not do enough kind 
actions. Referring to the establishment of the 
Orphanage, he said that when the idea was first 
started he had his hands full, having his college to 
attend to, But God had helped him, and he de- 
cided to take in hand the building of the Stockwell 
Orphanage. An old lady started the scheme 
by offering him 20,0007. He found that it was a 
year to commence, and another drawback was 
that the money was invested in railway shares, 
upon which he could not raise a single farthing. 
Friends, however, came forward and gave him the 
money required, so that he had the 20,000/. b 
him ; he was pleased to say the shares were 
nearly 30,000/. now. „in His infinite mercy, 
had helped him when he was in need. He was 
once staying at an old friend of his Dr. Brock’s, in 
Regent’s-park, and in course of conversation he 
(Mr. Spurgeon) said he had to poy, a builder the 
next day the sum of 3, 000d. and he had only 1, O00l. 
to meet it. He however added that he was sure 
the required sum would be forthcoming. Dr. 
Brock said I am glad you have such confidence.” 


Singularly enough a pe ey came to him, sayi 
that a gentleman had called at his house and 
left 2,000. for the Orphanage. The institution 


received gifts of various kinds, for which the 
trustees were very grateful. Some time a 
merchant sent a load of turnips, and b 
enough a sheep from another individual was sent. 
At a meeting of the trustees recently it was stated 
that 3607. were in hand, and the bills sent in 
amounted exactly to that sum. He said that they 
had * to the bottom of the treasury, and he 
asked how much they had in their pockets. The 
sum of 1507. was then raised. He prayed to God 
that he would help His children, and he asked in 
perfect faith. On the Sabbath day after the 
meeting some one said to him, ‘‘ How about your 
prayer?” He answered that before the sun had 
gone down that evening he received 800, He not 
eH received that sum for the 98322 but he 
had money for other purposes. He asked, if God 
be faithful, why did they not trust Him? Mr. 
Spurgeon, in concluding, said that the institution 
received destitute fatherless boys, without respect 
to the religion of the ts. were 
received without putting the mothers to the trouble 
and expense of canvassing for votes; the trustees 
themselves selected the most needy cases. The 
2 objeot was to train the boys in the fear of the 
rd, hoping that by God's blessing they might be 
truly converted before they left the instisution. 
The Orphan has received from Government 
inspectors and others the highest possible tes- 
Fimonials, but, he said, its best recommendation 
could be read in the cheerful faces of the children, 
and in the success of those who had gone forth from 
it to be settled in life. The Rev. V. J. Charles- 
worth then addressed the large company. About 
five o’clock the boys partook of tea, aud afterwards 
joined in cricket and other games. They left the 
ground at seven o'clock, and arrived at the railway 
station in time for the 7.45 train up, havin 
thoroughly enjoyed the treat. A great number o 
persons witnessed the departure of the boys. It 
was through the liberality of Reading le that 
the juveniles were brought here, amongst the sub- 
scribers being Messrs, Sutton and Messrs, Palmer. 


—Reading Mercury. 


Correspondence, 


— — 
INTEMPERANCE IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—Continuing the analysis of the evidence 
given before the committee of the House of Lords 
on Intemperance, it may be said that there is no 
more interesting compilation of statistics than those 
referring to the various districts of the metropolitan 
police. In the first volume of evidence there is a 
paper put in by Mr. J. E. Davis, showing the 
number of persons apprehended for drunkenness 
from 1831 to 1876, in which period the population 
rose from a million and a half to over four millions, 
and the number of apprehensions for drunkenness 
fluctuated between ten thousand and thirty-two 
thousand. In the second volume of evidence there 
is a return, which amongst other facts, gives the 
number of persons apprehended in the varicus divi- 
sions of the police district which reveals some facts 
most startling. Including the River Thames the 
metropolitan police district is divided into twenty 
divisions, in which it appears that the number of 
public-houses proper vary from 18 to 740, the latter 
being the number in the Stepney district. The 
beer-houses were 4,014 in number; those with 
ff“ licences 205, and including other classes of 
refreshment houses the total number of licensed 
houses was 13,286. There were in the last year 
$2,328 persons. apprehended for drunkenness and 
drunk and disorderly conduct, and an analysis of the 
figures reveals a startling state of things in regard to 
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the proportion of the sexes apprehended. Taking 
drunkenness first, it may be said that there were 
8,203 males apprehended, and 7,639 females! 
For drunk and disorderly cohduct there were 
8,567 males apprehended, and 7,919 females! 
Taking now the divisions, there are several in which 
there are actually more women apprehended both 
for drunkenness and drunk and disorderly conduct ; 
in the Whitehall division there were 129 males and 
141 females apprehended for drunkenness, and 
seventy-seven males and 100 females for drunk and 
disorderly conduct! In the Westminster division, 
there were for the two offences 551 males appre- 
hended, and 850 females! In St. James’s, 974 
males were apprehended and 1,182 females! And 
without wearying the reader with the figures in 
other divisions, it may be said that in Marylebone, 
in Holborn, in Lambeth, and inSouthwark, there was 
also this alarming preponderance of female apprehen- 
sions ; whilst in several others the &prehensions 
were nearly equally divided between the sexes, In 
the Paddington, Islington, and Whitechapel dis- 
trict, the normal state of affairs was, as in one or 
two others, returned to, but the proportions of 
women apprehended even there were far above the 
average of other towns. The evidence of Mr. 
Tarner, who is superintendent of the K division, 
having charge of that part of the East of London 
which is east of Whitechapel, and in which there 
are the largest number of licensed houses, is very 
interesting as showing the endeavours of the offi- 
cials to find a reason for this state of affairs. 


The population of the district is chiefly working. ' 


class, including mechanics and labourers, ship- 
builders, and dock workmen. There are a large 
number of women of had character along the twelve 
miles over which the division extends, and a good 
deal of floating population. But in the opinion of 
the police, it is not the prostitutes who chiefly 
swell the ranks of the females apprehended 
for drunkenness. In the words of the super- 
intendent, the married women exceed the 
prostitutes,” and this he ascribes to the want of 
education and early moral training; they see 
neither sin nor shame in getting drunk.” It is 
further said that the neighbours in some of the low 
localities think nothing of this drunkenness, and 
‘*some of the drunkards boast of it.” It is true 
that to some extent the excessive drunkenness of 
females in seme of the districts is due to “the 
number of women attracted ” to places of amuse- 
ment, such as theatres, open in the district at 
night—women who do not live in the neighbour- 
hood, but come from other divisions. This, how- 
ever, merely changes the locality of the metro- 
politan drunkenness, without doing away with the 
stigma. This drunkenness is on the increase, and 
its causes are not fully accounted for—an increase 
of labour and greater wages are amongst them ; 
and, to the official who gives this evidence, ‘‘ edu- 
cation and improved dwellings” seem the most 
necessary of the steps to be taken to remedy the 
evil. And the same gentleman is ungallant enough 
to udd that the greater excitability of women may 
be a reason why they figures to such an extent in 
both classes of cases which have been referred to. 
This brings us to another point worthy of conside- 
ration—that the actual arrests give only an idea of 
the amount of drunkenness, Mr. Turner states 
that where there is a great deal of drunkenness 
where no arrests are made, if 100 are charged with 
drunkenness, you might put it that 150 were 
drunk; that fifty escape where 100 get charged.” 
In addition to all this—to that vast body of 
drunkenness in our males and females in which the 
police take action—to that behind which comes 
under their oversight to some extent, but in which 
the victims escape—there is a great amount of 
drunkenness in houses of ill-fame and elsewhere 
suspected but not fully proved nor defined. One of 
the groups of houses of ill-fame was watched for 
four hours on a Saturday night—the watcher being 
placed where he could see eleven such houses, and 
in that time he saw carried into these houses 
(chiefly from the public-house near where he was 
standing), two pints of brandy, two pints of 
whisky, and seven pints of gin (these were all in 
pints), sixteen quarterns of gin, four quarts of ale, 
and fifty-seven pints of ale.” And yet, although 
there is this vast amount of drunkenness, known 
and suspected, the police believe that, on the whole, 
the publicans conduct their houses properly. 
Whether this be so or not, it cannot be held o be 
less than appalling that this great amount of 
drunkenness is permitted to continue and to 
increase in the metropolis. There is no capital in 
the world where there is greater effort made to 
overcome the temptation; none where there are more 
attempts to reform the intemperate and to provide 


rational amusement and recreation; and yet there 
is, despite all this, this festering and increasing 
mass of drunkenness, And it is especially startling 
to find that it prevails so extensively amongst 
women ; and that there are no practical suggestions 
made by the authorities for lessening the amount 
of the evil or for dealing with it in any other way 
than by mild palliatives. The continual increase 
in the number of houses licensed to sell intoxicating 
liquors is one of the most notable facts, and when 
there is this great growth of drunkenness accom- 
panying it, it is time to make trial of the stoppage 
of the former increase, with the hope that it will 
arrest the latter. The peculiar circumstances of Lon- 
don, the continualswarm of visitors whom it attracts, 
the nature of a large portion of its population, and 
the character of many of its visitors, are circum- 
stances which may in a degree account for some of 
the special features of the bibulous habits of the 
metropolis, But after making allowance for this, 
it must be conceded that there remains an overplus 
of drunkenness and consequential wretchedness 
which needs the persistent, and laborious, and 
prayerful efforts at removal, of all who have at 
heart the interests of the great capital of England. 


Iam, &c., 
Aug. 23, 1877. J. W. 8. 


THE READING SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, | 

Sir,— Your notice in last week’s Noncon/formist 
of the important agitation which has been going on 
for some time in Reading respecting its grammar 
school, ‘scarcely does full justice to those who have, 
at considerable cost of personal feeling, and pro- 
bably also of pocket, been carrying it on. Having 
been a close observer of the contest from the first, 
I will, with your permission, give a somewhat fuller 
exposition of its main points. About six months 
ago it became known in the town that an applica- 
tion was about to be made to the Charity Commis- 
sioners for their sanction of a considerable increase 
of the capitation fees payable by the boys of the 
Reading Grammar School. The high figure at 
which those fees were placed originally had ever 
been a source of local dissatisfaction, as they tended 
to the practical exclusion of the very class of 
boys for whom the school was specially intended, 
and in whose behalf an appeal, which was largely 
responded to had been made to the inLabitants gene- 
rally at the resuscitation of the school some ten years 
ago. The only Reading boys who have enjoyed the 
advantages of the school have been the sons of the 
well-to-do ; and such of these as have belonged to 
the trading class have, in various ways, been made 
to feel more or less unwelcome in the increasingly- 
aristocratic institution. The school, however, 
seemed to prosper, and the disappointment wa: 
borne with tolerable patientce. The pill was a bitter 
one for the struggling traders to swallow, but as it 
was wrapped in gold-leaf it passed on its way with 
but few wry faces. 

Bat, as if to illustrate the ‘‘ vaulting ambition 
whicho’erleaps itself” of the great bard, a still more 
elevated social position was aimed at by the 
trustees—or, as was generally assumed, by the 
headmaster—and hence the scheme for nearly 
double fees. This precipitated the catastrophe. Sir 
Peter Spokes, one of the trustees, with a manliness 
which, under the circumstances, redounded much 
to his honour, refused to sanction the insi- 
dious proposal, Mr. Thomas Rogers, the former 
town clerk, and a gentleman to whose energy and 
zeal the resuscitation of the school was very largely 
owing, at once called attention to the subject in 
the pages of the Reading Observer, the organ of 
popular opinion in the town. A spark was thus let 
fall among a large quantity of combustible materials. 
The disappointed tradesmen who had seen their 
hopes of a first-class cheap school perish before their 
eyes, and the Nonconformists who had seen what 
they were led to expect would be a thoroughly unsec- 
tarian institution gradually becoming a sort of High- 
Church propaganda, at once vented their hardly- 
restrained indignation, and the issue of the strife 
was that reported in your columns last week. 
The head-master has resigned. The scheme for 
increased fees is abandoned. The little Rugby pro- 
ject is for ever annihilated, and the town is in a fair 
way to have secured to it its inalienable rights 
in a first-class public school, brought within the 
reach of its less prosperous inhabitants, and free 
from all ecclesiastical domination. 

I venture to think that few readers of the 
Nonconformist will withhold sympathy from 
this good object. The Reading citizens have 
indeed fought a good fight, and the great service 
rendered them by their spirited journal, the Read- 
ing Observer, ought to open the eyes of people 


everywhere to the value of a high-class, thoroughly 
Radical press in their midst. The maunderings of 
the older journals of the town, during the struggle, 
have been simply contemptible. The Tory organ 
has of course gone in strongly for the threatened 
abuse; while the venerable Mercury, which rarely 
ventures to have an opinion upon any subject, has 
been so far influenced by the stir as to lift up its 
feeble voice in earnest remonstrance with the con- 
tenders for justice. The whole controversy is 
fraught with instruction. It has shown pretty 
clearly how Nonconformist defeats are brought 
about. There has been a continual sacritice on 
the part of these Reading School trustees of prin- 
ciple to expediency. The Nonconformist section 
foolishly conceded to the Church party at the onset 
nearly all the governing power. A High-Churck- 
man was placed at the head of the school—the 
most stupendous blunder that could have been com- 
mitted. Then, as if to give a still more distine- 
tively ecclesiastical character to the institution, a 
Ritualistic chapel was sanctioned, at which all the 
boys were expected to attend. True, some sort of 
conscience clause was permitted, the value of which 
all who have had any experience in such small 
attempts at hoodwinking refractory consviences, 
will know how to appraise. Woe to the boy whose 
father insists on his running counter to the pre- 
vailing current! Farther, three clergymen, vicars 
of the three principal churches of the town, were 
made trustees, to the entire ignoring of the large 
body of Nonconformist ministers. Here was an 
arrangement for a great public institution! Three 
pronounced Ritualists invested with high govern- 
mental power! And all this in a town where 
Nonconformists are as two to one of the whole 
population. The truth is, the Nonconformist 
trustees had not the courage of their convictions, 
and this it is which lets us 
continually in all our public contests with the arro- 
gant pretensions of the Establishment. We elect 
rich men to places of trust and responsibility, and 
then they betray us through a morbid dread of 
seeming to be discourteous to the clerics with whom 
they are thrown into contact. The one aim of many 
persons who have climbed toa certain position in 
society is to forget the claims of those on whole 
backs they have mounted to the high places. 
Radicalism rounds off mysteriously into a compla- 
cent Conservatism, and the place that once knew 
them knows them no more for ever. The lesson 
of this Reading School episode is the lesson of many 
a political defeat Put not your trust in princes.”’ 

As the Nonconformist is read by many leaders of 
public opinion in almost every town in England, 
and, as I have often discovered it, in many towns in 
America, I hope this record of a splendid triumph 
of right over might will encourage others to go 
fearlessly into the fray. Rarely has a struggle 
been more unequal than in this case, and never was 
victory more complete. 


A. C. 


TRAVELLING NOTES IN GERMANY. 


„Where shall we go this summer ?,” is a question 
which has been put in many hundreds of English 
homes during the last few weeks, and the question 
becomes more, and not less, difficult to answer 
with the multiplication of the facilities of travel. 
We—i.e., my intended travelling companions and 
myself—answered it in this wise. First, we will 
go abroad. Second, we will combine continental 
cities with continental ‘scenery. Third, we will 
keep off the beaten track of the tourists; and 
lastly, we will take it easy, and not exceed a mode- 
rate expenditure. And, now that we have had 
our month’s outing, we have the satisfaction of 
finding that each of these intentions has been ful- 
filled, and that we have worked out our programme 
with a satisfactory approach to completeness. 

I say *‘ approached,” for two reasons; for weather 
plays an important part in the arrangements of 
the tourist traveller, and the weather prevented 
our penetrating the recesses of the Black Forest, 
and obliged us to be content with the beauties of 
Baden-Baden and Triberg. Moreover, we set out 
with the determination not to be bound by any 
circular tour tickets, but to leave ourselves 
free to profit by the latest information, and 
information gained on the spot. I have a 

t admiration for the efforts of Mr. 
Cook and Mr. Gaze, and their imitators; for 
they have enabled thousands of English people to 
go abroad with ease and comfort who otherwise 
would have had neither, or not have gone at all. 
But the sets of carefully-selected and cleverly- 
arranged travellers’ coupons had better be left to 


the inexperienced, while the experienced keep 
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themselves free. We had several proofs of that 
during our journey; seeing that we acquired a 


knowledge of newly-opened routes, not yet in- 


cluded in any plans prepared in Fleet - street or the 
Strand. The Continental Bradshaw also is good 
as far as it goes ; but then it does not go so far as 
„Henschel — the German Bradshaw; which make 
plaiv, in the matter of junctions and through routes, 
what inthe English book is altogether inexplicable. 
We fell in at Tréves with some travellers who, like 
ourselves, were going to Strasburg, but they were 
furnished with circular tickets—I think German 
tickete—and the practical result was that, whereas 
we reached Strasburg at four in the afternoon, 
after eight hours’ travelling, they did not arrive till 
midnight, having been twice that time coming by 
another route—and, unfortunately for them, that 
route had not been a particularly interesting one ; 
whereas we had come by the lovely valley through 
which the Saar runs, on the way to Saarburg ; 
skirted the spurs of the Vosges Mountains, and had 
glimpses of Saarburg, Saarbrucken, Bitsch, and 
other spots invested with a deep interest as the 
scenes of the earlier conflicts between the French 
and German armies in the great struggle of 1870. 

Several advantages accrued from our avoidance 
of the conventional tourist routes. Had we tra- 
velled via Brussels to Cologne, and up the Rhine, 
we should have come upon English and American 
tourists almost in squadrons; but by going from 
Antwerp to Liege and to Tréves we altogether 
avoided them, and afterwards did not meet Eoglieh- 
speaking people for days together. One result of 
that was that the railway trains were light, and we 
often had the railway compartments to ourselves— 
no small advantage in hot weather, and when you 
are passing through romantic scenery, which you 
wish to look at from the best point of view. We 
soon became conscious of the difference when, occa- 
sionally, we had to travel on the main lines and by 
through trains—the carriages being crowded ard 
hot, the luggage heavy, and the railway officials 
excited and abrupt. Nor is it less advantageous to 
frequent the purely foreign, rather than the English 
and American frequented, hotels, since you gain in 
pocket and in simplicity of life, as well as better 
means of observing continental habits than where 
‘*English spoken” is considered an important 
feature of the hotel advertisement. 

I don’t intend to trouble your readers with a 
journal of our travels, or do more than refer toa 
very few of the places we visited; but, as those 
who are travellers themselves are usually inte- 
rested in the routes taken by others, I may state 
briefly what our trip of twenty-eight days included. 
We travelled from the Thames to Antwerp by a 
General Steam Navigation Company’s steamer, 
and from thence visited in succession Liége, Spa, 
Tréves (seeing Luxembourg on the way), Stras- 
burg, Baden-Baden, Stuttgart, Ulm, Augsburg, 
Munich, Immenstadt (in Bavaria, at the foot of 
the Algau Alps), Lindau, and the Lake of Con- 
stance, Schaffhausen, and Triberg; and from thence 
returned to England via Strasburg, Metz, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Flushing. The tour, therefore, in- 
cluded a good deal of fine scenery, and also some 


places of great historical interest, as well as others 


full of attractions to the lovers of art. 

On historical grounds, Tieves is the city which 
made the greatest impression upon us. It is said 
to be the oldest city in Germany, and under Con- 
stantine became the capital of Gaul, and the rival 
of Rome herself. It needs no guide-book to tell 
you that Tréves is old; for every street, every 
public building, and nearly all the houses, have the 
stamp of antiquity on them, and even the goods in 
the shop windows seem as though they bad been 
made an age ago. The bridge by which you cross 
the Moselle, on entering the city, was built by the 
Romans. The Gasthof Zum Roth-haus, or 
Red House Hotel, at which we put up, was for- 
merly the Senate House, and both externally 
and internally is as old-world looking as a habitable 
dwelling-place can well be. The cathedral opposite 
dates back to 550, and is a wonderful, theugh pic- 
turesque,‘conglomeration of totally different styles 
of architecture belonging to different ages. But it 
is the Roman relics which make Tièves so specially 
worthy of a visit. Of these the finest and most 
impressive is the Porta Nigra—a stone gateway of 
large dimensions, built by Claudius about the 
middle of the first century—built, that is, by those 
who were living in the time of our Lord! It is in 
a remarkable state of preservation, the inscriptions 
and chisel-marks looking as fresh as though they 
were but one, instead of hundreds of years old. 
There is a collection of remaius within the walls, 
and some of these, with the inscriptions, carry one 
hack to the past as no reading can do, and give to 


history a reality which powerfally affects the 
imagination. There is, for instance, one of the 
Roman milestones, or its equivalent, which had 
stood in the road from Tréves to Coblentz, and 
there are the Roman numerals “ XXII,” as sharply 
cut as any inscription on the milestones of to-day ; 
while the stone could, if needful, be set up, and do 
duty again to-morrow. Altogether, this edifice is 
singularly impressive and suggestive—from its size, 
its history, and its present condition ; and those 
who may have visited it years ago will be glad to 
learn that the earth at the base having been 
removed to the extent of nine feet, its apparent 
height is increased, and it now forms a magnificent 
object, looking down one of the main streets. 

Not far from this, and going over the old forti- 
fications—now converted into public gardens—you 
come upon some more important Roman remains. 
Among these are the baths, which lay buried up to 
1817, but are now so completely exposed, that you 
may study the arrangements for the supply of water 
and of hot air with the greatest facility. The 
building is of great extent, and of such a character 
as to justify the supposition that the baths were 
but the adjuncts of a Roman palace, some portion 
of the ruins being palatial rather than bath-like in 
appearance. There is a spot even yet more interest- 
ing than the gateway or the baths, and that is the 
amphitheatre. 
fifty-thousand spectators could sit; and here— 
where now the ivy, the turf, and the wild flowers 
suggest only ideas of serenity and safety—thou- 
sands of captive Franks were torn to pieces by 
wild beasts, by the orders of Constantine, and a few 
years later the populace were amused by the bar- 
barous sacrifice of the Bructeri! The very aper- 
tares in the walls from which the wild beasts 
entered the arena—ten in number—are still visible. 
It is one of those spots where you may sit and 
dream while you are carried back to afar distant 
age, and then wake up to rejoice that it is the 
nineteenth, and not the fourth, century in which 
you live, and move, and have your being. 

These do not exhaust the antiquities of Tréves ; 
for there is the Basilica—of the genuine ancient 
type—once a court of justice, then the seat of the 
Imperial governors of the early middle ages, 
then used for the less dignified purposes of a 
barrack, and in 1846 handed over to Protestants 
for use asa church. It is of vast size—as big as 
three ordinary Dissenting chapels, and bigger than 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. It is enormously 
high, and though the exterior looks rather factory 
like—the material being Rem in tiles, instead of 
bricks—the interior is strixing and impressive, 
and the entire building looks as strong and perfect 
as though it had been builé but fifty years! I 
attended a Sunday morning service, and as I com- 
pared the size of the congregation with that of the 
edifice, and looked at the immense width of the 
pews and aisles and the portion screened off, and 
heard the echoes of the preacher’s voice, I could 
not help thinking that the gift of such a building 
for Protestant worship was something in the nature 
of a white elephant. The service was very plain 
and cold. The prayers were brief and the sermon 
long, and the congregation—mostly women 
and soldiers—had a very impassive look. 
The singing was confined to a single hymn, 
which was sung in portions, at different parts 
of the service, and was slow and rather dirge-like ; 
though the organ was a well-toned and well- 
played instrument. The services in the cathedral 
and in the Church of Our Lady adjoining—the 
latter, an exquisite piece of Gothic—were certainly 
both more lively and picturesque. I had to exercise 
faith in regard to the Holy Coat of Tréves, for 
though it is kept in the cathedral, it is exhibited 
but once in 120 years. Nor did I see the Bishop of 
Tieves, who has given the German Government so 
much trouble, and whose palace is in the city. Indeed, 
throughout this journey I was much struck with 
the small number of priests to be seen about in the 
streets and elsewhere. I do not know whether 
that is because of the number of contumaciousclerics 
who ate still in prison—for many are still there, or 
whether the priests think it best to escape observa- 
tion as much as possible. While in France and 


Belgium you meet with constant reminders of the 
fact that you are in Koman Catholic countries, in 
that part of Germany through which I travelled, I 
was impressed with the apparent absence of reli- 
gious observances, or symbols, or incidents of any 
sort; and the fact gave point to statements lately 
made relative to the decline of the religious spirit 
at the present time in many parts of the German 

Empire. | 
I have some jottings about the once great 
ambling town of Baden Baden, and the lately 
ie cities of Strasburg and Metz; but these 


| may be deferred. 


Within this it is stated that above 


THE WAR. 


TURKISH- VICTORY ON THE LOM, 


Official despatches from Mehemet Ali announce 
that on Thursday, in conjunction with the forces 
of Ahmed Eyoub, he defeated the Russians after a 
long and severely-contested battle near the villa 
of Karahassanler, on the River Lom. The Turkis 
commander says that 4,000 Russians were placed 
hors de combat, and that his own losses were 3,000 
killed and wounded. He states that the English 
officer, Baker Pasha, greatly distinguished himself.” 

Official despatches from the Russian headquarters 
confirm the accounts of the Turkish victory on the 
Lom, but they only admit a loss of 400 wounded. 
Another “po omy from the Russian side puts their 
loss at 500 killed. 

The correspondent of the Daily News with the 
Turkish army gives the following account of the 
engagement — à victorious engagement he calls 
it—oprosite Popkoi :—‘‘ The battle commenced in 
the morning by a forward movement of the divi- 
sions of Medjid Pasha, who formed the right wing, 
and Fuad and Sabit Pashas, who formed the centre. 
Medjid Pasha attacked the village of Karahassan - 
keui. The troops advancing with great determina- 
tion, drove the Russians through it. His right also 
attacked the village of Bekirin Yenikeuy, where 
severe fighting took place in the w The 
Russians were driven pell-mell down the heights 
into the valley of the Lom beneath. The Turkish 
field artillery was splendidly handled. It ed 
through the village to the end of the bloffs, and 
fired on the retiring columns. Meanwhile Sabit 
Pasha fiercely assaulted the village of Baschilsler 
with equal success from his position on a lofty hill 
crowned by a three-gun battery, overlooking the 
whole country. Mehemet Ali then orde the 
bugler to sound cease firing along the whole line, 
Then three tremendous cheers for Allah’ ran alon 
the whole line of the triumphant troops. A gener 
advance was then sounded amidst renewed cheers, 
Turkish skirmishers then swarmed into the 
Valley Lom, across the bridge, and advanced 
eagerly to attack the large village of Haydarkeui, 
on the left bank of the Lom, which was occupied 
without severe opposition, bringing the action to a 
close. At five in the afternoon all the captured 
villages burst into flames. It was a magnificent 
spectacle when night fell. The Russians had a 
heavy battery of three guns in position on the road 
between Hayerkoi and Popkoi, and during the 
battle had two batteries of heavy field guns. The 
Turkish three-gun battery on the hill with the 
headquarter staff made splendid practice at the 
Russian battery. A plunging fire froma great ele- 
vation dismounted one of the Russian guns, The 
other two limbered up and retired when the 
village fell. The fiell batteries covered the 
retreat of the Russian troops, while the 
whole of the Turkish guns on the heights and 


in the valley opened a tremendous fire. Duriog 


the heat of the engagement Sawisset Bey saw a flag 
of truce returning fluttering up the hill. The Tur- 
kish artillery pushed the retreat. I still hear heavy 
firiog. It is believed the Russians evacuated 
Popkoi, as the tents of the camp were struck. 
During the action General Baker Pasha had two 


horses shot under him. Captain Briscoe, on his 


was also reported missing. The Russian an 
Turkish losses are not yet known. Immense en- 
thusiasm prevails in the whole army. Prince Hassan 
was present, but the Egyptian troops took no part 
in the conflict.” : | 
The was between the vanguard of 
the Rustchuk column under General Leonoff, and 
the Russians, according to the testimony of an eye - 
witness, did not number more than 3,000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry, while the Turkish attack was 
made by a force of 12,000 men, backed up as it 
would appear by numerous reserves, That the 
Russians thus offered any resistance at all is cer- 
tainly remarkable; that they not only did offer 
resistance, but kept the Turks at bay for some 
nine hours, during which time the village of 
Karahassankoi was taken and retaken seve- 
ral times, is a most emphatic indication of 
the fighting power and undaunted bravery 
of the Russian troops. It must also be taken 
as saying much for the skill of General Leonoff, 
and not much has appeared recently favourable 
to Russian generalship. The Turkish victory here 
is undoubted ; but its importance, either as 2 
battle—if battle, indeed, it can beca!led—or from the 
positions taken, is not quite so great as the Turkish 
telegrams at first made out. Very small reinforce- 
ments were sent forward to the aid of General 
Leonoff—the Czarewitch, who is in command of 
the Rustchuk column, apparently considering it 
more desirable to retain his forces for the defence 
of more important places than to maintain a conflict 
on the Lom. | | 
ANOTHER BATTLE NEAR PLEVNA. 


There was an e near Plevna on Friday 
which the Daily Telegraph and its ubiquitous 
correspondents magnify into a great Turkish vic- 
tory. This is more than Osman Pasha claims. 
That General says that on Friday, about twelve 
miles east of Plevna, he made a strong reconnais- 
sance against the entrenched Russian position. The 
reconnaissance was turned into a battle by tbe 
Russians bringing up reinforcements, which were 
met in their turn by Turkish reinforcements, The 
Russian entrenchments weie carried after hard 
fighting and severe loss on both sides, the Russians 
abandoning some guns in their retreat, The cor- 
respondent of the Daily News, who was present, 
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gives fuller details of the conflict, and describes it 
as one of the most hardly-fought battles of the 
war. The extreme Russian front is about four or 
five miles from Poredin, and the battle was begun 
by an advance of the Turks upon Pelisat and 
Zgalince. A mile in front of the former village was 
a Russian redoubt, which the Turks took in their 
advance, lost, and retook very early in the day, 
Zgalince was the Russian centre, having before it 
a redoubt and a series of trenches. The capture 
of the redoubt before Pelisat enabled the Turks to 
drive the Russian left back upon Pelisat, in front 
of which trenches had been dug and lined with 
troops. The letter of the Daily News corre- 
spondent deals chiefly with the several advances of 
the Turks to attack the Russian left centre, and 
their complete and sanguinary repulse. The 
Turks marched down the hill to the attack in 
loose order, without firing, and had accomplished 
half the distance under a destructive artillery 
fire, when a tremendous rifle fire was opened on 
them as they were advancing to the Russian 
trenches on the crest of the hill half way between 
Pelisat and Zgalince. As they attempted the 
ascent they were received with a storm of balls, 
under which they remained for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, during which time a fearful loss 
of life occurred. Before reaching the trenches 
they began to wither away, and retreated carrying 
off the wounded. No sooner, however, had they 
withdrawn from the Russian fire than they formed 
and encountered it again. Their valour cost them 
dear, for our correspondent saw many bodies of 
Turks within ten feet of the Russian trenches. 
The little slope, on the crest of which the trenches 
were situated, was literally covered with dead. 
Seven on a space of not more than ten feet square 
were count The battle here was terrible, but 
the Turks were again repulsed, and again the 
retreated. A third time they advanced, althoug 
the Russian fire never slackened an instant, and the 
Russian line never wavered. while the Russian 
reserves were waiting behind, ready to advance at 
the least sign of instability. The scene of carnage 
u af . repeated, but it only lasted a moment. 
The Turks, completely broken, withdrew, sul- 
lenly firing, and taking time to carry off their 
wounded and many of their dead. Still they held 
the redoubt in front of Pelisat, upon which they 
fell back apparently with the intention of holding 
it, but they were not allowed to remain long there. 
The attack on the redoubt in the Russian centre 
had been as unsuccessful as that on the Russian 
trenches on the left. The Russians pursued the 
enemy with a murderous fire, and then six com- 
pavies attacked them with the bayonet and swept 
them out of the redoubt like a whirlwind. At 
four o'clock the Turks were in retreat everywhere. 
The correspondent concludes, ‘‘ the Russians occu- 
pied the whole of their first position, besides pur- 
suing the Turks a short distance with cavalry.” 
The Russians were about 20,000. Their loss is 
estimated a‘ 1,500, and the loss of the Turks at 2,500 
killed and wounded. Another correspondent who 
sends a review of the war from Gorny Studeni, 
states that the previous Russian forepost line was 
not recovered, and that the Turks have thus esta- 
blished an indentation on the semicircle of the Rus- 
sian environment. If so the ground thus gained 
must be very near indeed to the Turkish entrenched 
position. The redoubts remain in Russian hands, 
and the loss inflicted on Osman Pasha’s army must 
have been out of all proportion to that of the 
Russians. 

An official despatch from the Russian head- 
quarters at Gorny Studeni states that the Russian 
loss on Friday last at Kadikoi was seven men killed 
and thirty wounded. Near Plevna their loss was 
thirty officers and 1,200 soldiers hors de combat. 
Oa the other side, the losses of the Turks are 
stated to have been enormous, 600 dead bodies 
having been counted near the village of Pelisat. 

On Monday, according to a Russian official an- 
nouncement, General Prince Ineratinsky and General 
Skobeleff tt u med Lovatz. No details have yet been 

iven of this important event. It is stated that 

levna is nearly surrounded by 40,000 Rourianians 
and two corps of Russians. The Russians are also 
concentrating at Selvi. 


THE BATTLES IN THE SHIPKA PASS. 


There seems to be now a pause in this desperate 
conflict, and 1 Suleiman Pasha has retired 
to reorganise his forces, The accounts of the en- 
gagements given by the correspondents are in sub- 
stantial agreement, and they give a curious picture 
of the vicissitudes of fortune, the alternations of 
gain and loss on either side, which have marked 
the course of the conflict. In the first day’s fight- 
ing, on the 2ist, the Turks attacked the Ruesian 
outposts in the Pass and captured three positions, 
which, however, were, after desperate fighting, 
retaken by the Russians. On the 22nd or the 23rd 
(for here the two accounts differ) the Turks again 
succeeded in dislodging the enemy from two of his 
positions, but four o’clock p.m. on the latter day 
was the hour of that fortunate arrival of Radetzky 
with reinforcements, which probably alone saved 
the Russians from being swept altogether out of 
the Pass. The new-comers attacked the Turks 
with great vigour, and promptly recovered the lost 
ground, driving back the Turks, indeed, to a con- 
siderable distance. Dawn on the 24th, however, 
22 . the M ee oe redoubts 
on the Russian right, that their artillery was taking 
the Russians both in rear and fank, blowing up 
their ammunition and eutting them off 
from Gabrova, This forced Radetzky to assume 
the offensive, He attacked the redoubts, and at 


| 


2.30 p.m. on the 25th he had succeeded in taking 
the nearest of them, although with the loss, it is 
said, ok half the attacking troops.” The attack 
was continued on the midde or largest redoubt, but 
finding it inaccessible on account of the Turkish 
troops having cut the trees down and thus sur- 
rounded it with chevaua de frise, the Russian 
troops were forced to move round it and attack 
No. 3 battery, which was eventually taken at the 
point of the bayonet.” The Russian commander 
then faced about and attempted to take the central 
redoubt. At half-past three he sent word to the 
reserve battalions that he was about to take it, and 
ordered them to advance to his support. They 
did so, and the Turks were driven from this posi- 
tion, but at such heavy loss to the assailants that 
they were unable to hold it. The Turks formed 
some 18,000 strong below, charged up and retook 
the position, driving the Russians down from the 
summit into the valley beneath.” A rally was 
subsequently made under the personal command of 
Radetsky, and at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
after four hours’ fighting, the Turks were driven 
back to the plateau where the redoubts were. But 
at half-past nine the next morning (Sunday, the 
26th) the Turks resumed the offensive and swept 
the Russians before them, driving them back into 
their entrenchments, where they now hold the 
Shipka Pass. 

he subsequent fighting led to no decisive results, 
neither army being able te dislodge the other from 
its position. Suleiman Pasha, in one of his recent 
reports, says that the Russians were now blocked 
in from three sides, and that he threatened the 
route to Gabrova. 

This was not the case on Friday last, when the 
special cor ndent of the Daily News, who sent 
the remarkable account of the first engagements in 
the Pass, paid another visit to the scene of conflict. 
He found General Radetsky holding the Paes as 
firmly as had been predicted a week before, when 
there was much to give countenance to a contrary 
opinion. All was quiet in the pass, and Radetsky 
had even extended his position. There were uo 
Turks on his left, and none in the wooded moun- 
tains on his right. But what of the road which 
the Turkish batteries and sharpshooters com- 
manded, so that two miles in the rear of the Rus- 
sian position there was no safety for man or horse ? 
The correspundent replies that you may walk along 
it from the Khan in the rear of Radeteky’s 

ition, right along to the final peak of the 
kans on Mont St. Nicholas, and thence down 
into the shelter trenches without once hearing the 
whistle of a bullet. General n 
the chief of the staff, having examined the 
itions last week, refused to change them, and 
sent the 2ad Division and the detachment of 
the llth Division away from Shipka as being no 
longer uired there. Mr. Forbes states that 
5,000 Turkish corpses lie unburied in the battle- 
field, and correspondents on the Adrianople side 
of the Pass declare that there are 7,000 Turkish 
wounded. He adds :— | 

The effluvium from the unburied dead and the un- 
sanitary camp taints the freshness of the mountain 
atmosphere. All the troops bivouac. Radetzky ia · 
babits a domicile which is a place between a bower and 
a cavern. He says that the Turks made upwards of 
one hundred dis:ioct attacks. God willing, says the 
stout old chief, he can and will stay there, come Turk 
or devil, till he gets relieved. The Russian loss dari 
the fighting is set down at 800 killed and 2,800 and od 
wounded. The figures are official, I should have thought 
the number considerably greater. 

The co ndent believes that the Pass is quiet, 
because Suleiman Pasha has had enough of the 
fighting there. His Montenegrin campaigners have 
been withdraxn—that is the half of them that 
remain effective—and the heights are held by a 
few battalions of Egyptians with some cannon ; 
there are also a few more miscellaneous battalions 
in Shipka. General Radetzky is now holding the 
Pass with the 14th Division, a brigade of the 9th 
Division, the Rifles, and Bulgarians, and a detach. 
ment of Foot Cossacks, with strong artillery. From 
an expression attributed to him, it may be inferred 
that he thinks the Russians may be again attacked. 

On Sunday the struggle recommenced at Shipka, 
but was confined to an artillery duel. Suleiman 
Pasha on the same day made several reconnais- 
sances. A considerable portion of his troops has 
been sent elsewhere. The Times correspondent, 
telegrapbing from the Pass on Friday, says: No 
renewal of active operations is expected here, and 
the surplus troops have left for other parts of the 
seat of war. The Russian positions now held in 
the Shipka may be considered as safe in every 
respect. ” 

Mk. GLADSTONE ON THE WAR. 


Mr. Gladstone received at Hawarden on Sa‘urday 
the members of two Lancashire Liberal clubs— 
those of Leigh and Tyldesley—and, replying to a 
vote of thanks, said that as that was the last day 
on which he would have the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a considerable body of his fellow country- 
men assembled under similar circumstances, he 
would not perform the churlish act of dismissing 
them without a few words of particular acknow- 
ledgment. He then spoke for nearly an hour 
mainly upon the Eastern Question. 
be had ueed stronger language with regard to the 
Turks than the occasion required. He had not 
retracted, either in the House of Commons or out 
of it, the language which he used last autumn ; but 
whim fad ‘bon good enough to explain. aad 
to hi explain 

ise, With regard to the alleged Russian 
outrages, a very large portion of the evidence had 


He denied that | 


been sent by the Turkish Government, and he said 
advieedly and deliberately that nothing asserted by 
that Government was entitled to belief until it was 
corroborated from other sources. ] do not (he 
added) say that lightly. I myself have proved, in 
print, the systematic, wholesale falsehood which 
has proceeded from that Government ; and I am 
astonished when I see the statements sent home 
by the British Ambassador as if they were docu- 
ments that could weigh with a reasonable man.” 
The right hon. gentleman said that it could not be 
denied, however, that outrages had been committed 
upon Mussulman women and children; but the 
evidence went to show that those outrages, 
perhaps the whole of them, had been committed by 
Bulgarians. He trusted that the Russian Govern- 
ment would strive to the best of its power to punish 
rigorously and promptly on every spot where it 
had authority the perpetrators of these outrages, 
especially if they were committed by men bearing 
the name of Christiane. It had been said by some 
people that he was the maker of this war, 

In some respects (he said) that sounds like a joke; ia 
some respects it sounds like a compliment. That J, a 
1 individual, having no power, having no agents, 

aving no servants, no armies, no navies, no ambassa- 
dora, no consuls, no secretnrics, no departments, have 
made this war, I think, if it be a calumny, it oerts iuly 
is acomp!iweut. Who has made it is a question that 
history will decide; but I must say this, that the 
Russian Government did not a-k my leave before 
making it. They acted for themselves, They under- 
took a great responsibility. They imposed upon the 
country a most awful burden, terrible losses, and 
terrible sacrifices. What the issue will be, God only 
knows ; how it will be brought about it is impossible for 
us to say; but this I believe—that the 4 of those 
provinces, will by some means or other, in the counsels 
of providence, be mercifully delivered from the yoke, 
I have a firm coufivence that that will be the issue\of 
this terrible war. To effect the deliverance is a hol 
purpose, If the Russian Government and armies shall 
effect it, and shall in effiict by it keep the aims of 
humanity and justice separate from the aims of ambi. 
tion an aggrandisement, they will earn immortal 
glory. If they condescend to pollute such a work by 
turning it simply to selfish aims, why then, on the other 
band, the records of their acts upon the page of history 
will be very different indeed. 

In conclusion Mr. Gladstone spoke briefly on the 
question of the county franchise, and said he was 
confident that the day was not far distant when 
many who were new excluded from them would be 
in possession of political privileges, and he had the 
greatest confidence that when they were admitted 
they would show themselves to be quite as worthy 
as those who are admitted already, and that the 
broader they made the basis of the institutions of 
the country by the large and liberal sdmission of 
the people to the franchise, the safer, the deeper, 
and the stronger would its foundation 30. 

.. EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDE CE, 

Tue InsurRecTION IN BosxfA.— The Times 
correspondent at Belgrade says: — The Servian 
Government refuses to give assistance to Bosnian 
insurgents. The deputies applied here to Prince 
Tseretelef, who informed Prince Gortschakoff aud 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief of their demand. 
Prince Tseretelef, however, received a reply trom 
his Government that Russia neither can nor wishes 
to assist the Bosnian insurrection. The insurgents 
may act according to their own judgment. The 
means of the insurgents are exhausted, and they 
are in want of 4 They intend to treat 
with the Turkish Government and try to obtain 
permission for Bosnian refugees living in Austria to 
return home unmolested, and the insurgenta would 
then also lay down their arms, There exists among 
the Bosnian rayahs great animosity against Russia. 
The rayahs regret the uselers sacrifices of men and 
means made during the last two years. Some of 
the N have returned to the insurgents’ 
camp ; others remain here until the future fate of 
the Bosnian rayahs is decided at a meeting of in- 
surgents and refugees which will be soon convoked, 
In Bielina the Turks have 2,000 men, and along 
the whole Bosnian frontier are 25,000 men, consist- 
ing of regulars, mustaphiz, and militia.” 

CENES ON IHE ROAD FROM TIRNOVA TO 
GaBrova.—The Daily News special correspondent 
with the Russians, writing on Aug. 22 of his 
journey from Gorny Studeni to the Sbipka Pass, 
gays: —“ The whole road from Tirnova to Gabrova, 
but-perhaps more especially between Drenova and 
Gabrova seemed one great picnic, but it was an in- 
expressibly mournful picnic. My artist companion 
revelled in the pictureequeness of the vivid colours 
the women's dresses, but be had no heart to sketch 
the bivouacs in their profound misery. We were 
the witnesses not of a few handsful of casual flight- - 


lings, but of the general exodus of the inhabitants 


of a whole territory. There were peasants, but 
there were also families of a better class—fami- 
lies whose women dressed not in Turkish 
trousers, in gaudy-patterned petticoats, and in 
bodices of all the bues of the rainbow, but as the 
English woman of to day dresses, There were women 
to whom you felt it not quite the thing to speak 
without an introduction, and whose habitation was 


under a tree; whose means of conveyance was a 
donkey, on which they sat with a child in front of 
them, and another clinging behind them. Many 
bad no means of conveyance at all save what God 
had given them, and one saw women plodding 
painfully, carrying children in their —_ whom 
they tried to shade with parasols, pocr fond things 
—the tender folly of motherhood, when homes 
were blszivg behind them, and misery about them 
and before them. In Servia last year I had 
witnessed scenes which faintly foreshadowed those 
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to-day, but as I rode along, what rose to my mind 
most vividly were the woeful stories of our own 
British women in the terrible times of the Great 
Mutiny. Most of the better-class fugitives told me 
that they had fled from Kezanlik, but, indeed, the 
whole population of the southern slope of the 
Balkans have crossed the ridge, and are now drift- 
ing slowly down the northern slope. Many are 
stationary. They are waiting events. They are 
not the victims of the panic, to whom assurance 
will only come when a sight of the Danube is 
attained. ‘They are flying before a near, a tangible, 
and a fearful danger, but they hail any indication 
of a prospect of safety for them in returning, The 
march of troops to-day, of which I shall presently 
speak, has arrested the flight of great masses of the 
fugitives. It has done more. I passed a goodly 
number actually tramping back in the wake of the 
column. They believed in the safety of Russian 
bayonets. But then it must be said that most of 
them came from the villages on this side of the 
Shipka Pass. 

Russian Biunpers.—The next battle of Plevna 
will not be decided by artillery. Both Turks and 
Russians have shown how little they care for shell- 
fire, and besides, the Russians, it seems, can bring 
very few pieces to bear, owing to the peculiarity 
of the ground, while the Turks have not shown 
themselves to be very skilful in the management of 
their artillery. The battle will be fought almost 
entirely with the bullet, and it will be one of the 
most terrible, if not the most terrible, of. the cen- 
tury. The Turks will fight with all the despera- 
tion given by the knowledge that they are really 
defending the passage of the Balkans, and that if 
victorious here they will have brought the cam- 
pagn to a victorious eonclusion, The Russians will 
fight animated by knowledge of the same facts, 
all the bitterness of defeat, and the desire tor 
vengeance upon the barbarians who mutilate pri- 
soners, wounded, and dead alike. The Turks are 
supposed to have 70,000 men here, and the Rus- 
s.ans will bring to the attack at least 100,000, with 
which force the Turkish positions may be attacked 
in front, flank, and rear at the same time. If the 
minimum of skill and generalship is displayed by 
the Russian generals, more than which we cannot 
hope for, the result cannot be doubtful—the Turks 
ate sure to be bedten; but if they conduct the 
attack with the sort of imbecile neglect which 
allowed the Turks to get possession of Plevna— 
with the hesitation, want of decision, carelessness, 
and disorder which marked Krudener’s attack, 
then I should say the Russians are sure to be 
heaten. Everything considered, however, I must 
say I think the result not in the least doubtful. 
The Russian generals will display at least a mini- 
mum of military skill, and they will inflict a crush- 
155 defeat upon the Turks. Dail/ News Correspon- 

ut. 


A CArABLE Russian GENERAL. Major- General 
Skobeloff is one of the most striking men I have ever 
met; he is a son of Lieutenant - General Skobeloff, 
of the Russian army, and has been in every cam- 
paign the Russians have had since he was old 
enough to enter the field. In Khokand, where 
everything was considered in a critical state, young 
Skobeloff was left to cover the rear of the army 
with five battalions and twenty guns. His elders 
in rank and years had selected him to bear the dis- 
grace of the expected catastrophe ; but he did not 
fancy this situation of affairs, attacked the enemy 
(numbering forty battalions) in the night, threw 
them into a panic, and utterly routed them, re- 
maining master of the province. For this he was 
made a major-general at thirty-one, and became 
the object of much envy and calumny at the hands 
of the officers whose heads he had passed over. At 
the recent battle of Plevna he had his brigade of 
Cossacks and a battalion of infantry, the latter num · 
bering about 790 men. Three hundred and forty of 
this battalion fell in the desperate contest, 170 of 
them being killed outright; unsupported, the 
remnant were compelled to fall back, but they re- 
treated in good order, bringing away all the 
wounded, and actually left the deadly line of battle 
singing one of their wild but very melodious moun- 
tain airs. A major-general, thirty-three years of 
age, tall and handsome, Skobeloff is the ideal of a 
beau sabreur of the old Murat type, brave almost 
to recklessness, yet possessing a certain shrewd 
aptitude for estimating chances, and the strength 
of positions, He will make his mark in this cam- 
paign should his carelessness of personal danger 
not bring him before some fatal bullet—he has 
already been wounded six times during his career. 
Having been appointed to the staff of the com- 
mander of the Pievna army, he*was en route to the 
camp of his cavalry brigade to turn over the 
command to his successor.—Special Correspondent 
of Daily News. 

SULEIMAN PasUA.— The commander-in-chief him- 
self, Suleiman Pasha, is a most unostentatious and 
reserved man. His headquarters are the very 
1everse of the gorgeous establishment oue sees with 
many generals of much less pretence than this the 
most successful and favoured of the Sultan’s field- 
marshals. His tent consists of a simple piece of 
canvas stretched across two sticks, under which he 
crawls at night and sleeps on the ground, and, being 
once in, leaves no room to spare for a sbake down 
for anybedy else. Guards, sentries, orderlies, and 
all the pomp and circumstance of military rank are 
dispensed with, and his two or three aides-de-camp 
bivouac in like style near him. His two horses are 
picketed in front of his tent, with their saddles on 
their backs, and take their chance of forage with 
che reat of the cavalry in the same way that their 


master expects no different fare from the rest of 
thearmy. He is a man of about forty to forty-five, 
tall and strongly-built, with a rough weather · beaten 
face, a forehead very much wrinkled, and a short 
red beard and moustache. He speaks French a 
little. Tis character seems singularly simple and 
self reliant, and presents contrasts which make it 
still more exceptional. In detail and in matters of 
organisation he seems to have great readiness, a 
quick perception of what is necessary as to provi- 
sioning, forwarding ammunition, or any other 
administrative part of generalship, while at the 
same time he appears to have the iatuitive qualities 
of a born commander, which enable him to carry 
out a plan rapidly and successfully without going 
through any of the accepted and roundabout methods 
of modern warfare. I would instance in this respect 
the extraordinary way in which, in afew hours— 
I believe in forty-eight—he transported the whole 
of his army from Adrianople to Karabunar. If 
he had had the ordinary machinery of an army to 
carry out his plans, quartermasters-general, adju- 
tants of the same ilk, commissariat, ambulance, and 
so forth, it would have been simply impossible to 
have given a plainorder in plain language, and know 
that it would be carried out. At the order Go,” the 
army went. With no further ado the divisions massed 
rapidly on the railway-station, and the men crowded 
into every conceivable corner of the train, from the 
tender to the guard’s van, each man with his 
ammunition already in his pouches, three days’ 
biscuit in his haversack, and his water-bottle full. 
Train followed train in rapid succession, and as 
each arrived at its destination, it shunted and 
waited for the next. Then, as the provisions 
arrived, the men were brought down in thousands, 
and every man hoisted a sack of biscuits on his back, 
and carried them to the pile where they were 
stowed, without the intervention of half-a-dozen 
comiilissaries to count and keep tally, and without 
having waited for ofders from at least four different 
departments. It is easy to understand the uplifted 
hands of the stereotyped soldier at all this shocking 
irregularity, but I have no hesitation in saying on 
this particular occasion it saved Turkey, and pos- 
sibly Europe, from a great deal of bloodshed. The 
order was given, and it was carried out without 
apparently any prominent occasion of failure, or 
without any of that reduplication of bungling to 
which we are not altogether unaccustomed, and as 
regiment followed regiment into the camp at Kara- 
bunar and bivouacked in its place, piled their arms, 
soaked their hard biscuits in the water, prostrated 
themselves before the Great and only Allah, their 
God and friend, and lay down to sleep on the giass. 
It is therefore with a system which leaves him un- 
trammelled, when his mind is not distracted by the 
memory of all kinds of obscure forms, or haunted 
by the idea of hurting some touchy sensibilities of 
relative rank, that a man of talent and of self- 
reliant nature is able promptly to carry out a plan 
without the aid of complicated machinery, and it is 
this which I imagine will be found to distinguish 
Suleiman Pasha from the run of ordinary generals. 
— Tunes Correspondent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mukhtar Pasha telegraphs that four Russian 
generals were killed in the last fight at Guediker. 

A Bucharest correspondent announces that about 
400 wagons of Russian troops pass daily over the 
Roumanian Railway, and that the Imperial Guard 
is now arriving at Bucharest, where General Tod- 
leben has also arrived. 

According to the Allgemeine Zeitung, the meeting 
of Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy is 
certain. . 

Reinforcements having been sent to, General 
Zimmerman in the Dobrudscha, bis corps, which 
had for a short time been lessened, has now an 
effective strength of about 50, 000 men. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the 
Ottoman Council has resolved to propose to the 
Sultan to depose Prince Milan if Servia commences 
warfare, and to appoint a Turkish governor for that 


principality as a Turkish province. Orders have 


already been sent forward to concentrate 20,000 
fresh troops on the Timok, the frontier of Servia. 

The correspondent of the Globe at Adrianople 
says that scarcely a morning passes without the 
hanging of half-a-dozen Bulgarians at Adrianople or 
Philippopolis, who are supposed to have aided the 
Russians in their recent raid into Roamelia. 

It is said that proof has been obtained of the 
treachery of Abdul Kerim Pasha and Redif Pasha, 
and of the complicity of Mahmoud Pasha. The 
amount of the bribes paid to them, and the channel 
through which the bribes were paid, are now freely 
mentioned. 

The English Ambassador ana Mrs, Layard dined 
with the Sultan on Thursday. It is said to be the 
first time that a Sultan has sat down to dinner at 
his own table with a European lady. 

In view of the present position of his Empire, 
the Sultan has given orders that neither his birth- 
day nor the anniversary of his accession to the 
throne shall be 8 celebrated. The money 
nominally devoted to illuminating the mosques and 
public buildings on these occasions would be con- 
tributed to the fund for the relief of the wounded. 

Approbation is expressed by the Nord at tbat 

art of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech recently 
„ ee at Plymouth, in which he repudiated the 


idea of a purely selfish policy on the part of Eug- 


land, and affirming that the desire of the English 
nation is to do its utmost to put an end, if possible, 
to the war, thus, as the ord thinks, allowi 

room for hope that the concurrence of England will 
be assured to any solution of a nature to secure the 


recognition of the principles of justice and humanit 
in an efficacious and durable manner in the admini- 
stration of Turkey. 

A Constantinople paper gives a complete list 

of the English officers engaged by the Minister of 
Police to assist Baker Pasha in organising the 
Gendarmerie. They consist of Majors-Geueral 
Baker Pasha and Earle; Coloncla Tahir Bey, Indian 
Police, and Shuldham, Madras Infantry Regiment ; 
Majors M. Fawcett, 7th Fusiliers, A. Fawcett, 9th 
Lancers, and Tinge, 52nd Light Infantry; Captains 
Coope, 7th Fusiliers, Whittey, 66th Regiment, 
Swire, Blunt, and Briscoe, respectively of the 
97th Regiment, 14th Regiment, and 15th Hussars, 
Hud.ly, Indian Police ; Norton, 23rd Fusiliers, and 
Baker. All these eight will have the combined 
functions of inspectors. Adjutants Majors Harris, 
Ziver Bey, and Zenner have been appointed drill. 
masters, the first-named being deputed to drill the 
lst Battalion of the Turkish Volunteers. 

The Spanish Government has given in its adhe- 
sion to the German representations at Constanti- 
nople respecting the inhuman treatment of prisoners 
and wounded soldiers by the Turks. 

From Batoum a transport has arrived from Souk- 
hum Kaleh with 120 irregulars and about 500 
emigrants on board, the Turkish troops having 
begun to evacuate the place. 

The Times correspondent at Therapia states that 
M Menelas Negropontes has asked him to contra- 
dict empbatically the statement made by a London 
paper, that he has published a letter written to him 
by Mr. Gladstone, urging the Greeks to take up 
arms against Turkey. ‘‘I can,” adds the corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ confidently state that such a letter h 
not been published here.” 7 

Mr. Charles Meynell has forwarded to the com- 
mittee for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
1,000/. for the purposes of the fund, and 1, 000“. in 
aid of the widows and orphans of Russians slain in 
battle. 

A Daily News telegram from Poredin says :— 
‘*Selvi has been evacuated by the Russians. | learn 
that there is great fear among the citizens of Tir- 
nova. The preparations for a winter sojourn in 
Bulgaria are seriously occupying the attention of 
the Russians, as the pontoon bridges at Simnitza 
must be taken up for the winter, and when the 
marshes are flooded they must become useless. 
Nicopolis will doubtless be the main point of com- 
munication unless Rustchuk be taken. 


Some doubt seems to be felt in Germany as to 
whether Russia will be able to pay the next coupons 
on her foreign loans, and it is surmised that the 
payment will be postponed on a promise of com- 
pound interest. : 

It is stated that General Ignatieff is dangerously 
ill at Bucharest. 4 

The other day an envoy was sent from the army 
of Mehemet Ali Pasha to the Russian camp to hold 
a parley on the subject of the treatment of the 
wounded and of the bulgarian civil population. A 
correspondent says that the Grand Duke, speakin 
to him of the Bashi-Bazouks, called them wil 
beasts. Oh, answered the envoy, ‘‘I am not 
expected to defend them; I always take an escort 
myself when J pass through their camp.“ 

The Paris papers publish a telegram from Pesth, 
which asserts that at the Russian headquarters the 
participation of Servia in the war was expected to 
commence on Aug. 30, but it is reported from Bele 
grade that fresh hesitation is displayed, the Servian 


Government fearing the irruption into the Princi- 


ality of bodies of Mussulman irregular troops from 
snia. Servia can place in the field 40,000 men, 
not including the first-class militia and the reserves. 
The Russian and Roumanian armies around 
Plevna have been placed under the command of the 
Prince of Roumania. On Saturday last the whole 
Roumanian army, including reserves, had crossed 
the Danube at Corabia. Prince Charles issued an 
order of the day on the occasion. 


According to a report from Berlin, the bulk of 
the Russian reinforcements cannot be in Bulgaria 
before the end of September. This accounts for 
the assumption of a vigorous offensive by the 
Turks. | 

Mr. Layard has addressed, under date of Aug. 21, 
a despatch to Lord Derby, calling attention to the 
misery among the Turkish people, Moslem and 
Christian, and the inadequate efforts which are 
being male to relieve it. Mr. Layard says that in 
Adrianople, there must be altogether nearly 13,000 
fugitives, for the most patt women and children, 
including many wounded. At Philippopolis there 
are 7,000 or 8,000 fugitives, vee Mussulman 
and Christian women and children, many wounded, 
and all in the greatest distress and want. In Con- 
stantinople the number of refugees is increasing 
every day, and the Sultan has placed one of his 
palaces at their disposal. A great many, too, have 
been taken into private houses, Mr. Layard, in 
conclusion, says he cannot doubt that an ap to 
British charity, on behalf of the women and children 
and old men who are suffering from the invasion of 
their country would not be without its effect, and 
he hopes that Lord Derby will accordingly allow 
the substance of his despatch to be made public. 

Several cases of cholera are reported to have 
o:curred amongst the Russians at Sistova. 

The Turks, according to a Bucharest telegram, 
have constructed at Silistria a bridge to an island 
in the Danube, It is not known whether they intend 
to cross into Roumania or merely to cut wood iu 
the island. The Russians and Roumanians are 
taking measures to make a crossing impossible. 

The removal of Mahmoud Damad from the 


| Ministry of War is hailed at Constantinople as a 
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roof that his influence is on the wane, if not that 


e is actually in disgrace, and as making the return 
of Midhat less improbabie. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A Free Trade Club has just been established in 
New York. 7 

The Ministerial Diritto announces the arrest of 
an immense number of the Neapolitan Camorristi, 
and the determination of the Government to adopt 
rigorous measures for the suppression of the 
association. 

According to news from Alexandria, the cylinder 
containing Cleopatra’s Needle has settled in seven 
feet of water and is leaking, the pumps being con- 
tinually at work. 

The New Tork World states that the strikes in 
America and the riots have cost the country 
4,000,000/. sterling, which is equivalent to the 
total failure in the tohacco crop throughout the 


ear. 

Twenty persons were killed and forty injured by 
the railway disaster which occurred near Desmoines, 
Iowa, on Wednesday before daylight. The train 
plunged into an abyss in consequence of a bridge 
having been washed away during the heavy storms. 

The following royal personages, according to the 
Soir, have already arranged for visiting Paris 
during next year’s exhibition: The Kings of 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, the Grand 
Duchess Constantine of Russia, the Crown Princess 
of Brazil and her husband, the Comte d' Eu. 

The annexation of the Transvaal was referred to 
by Sir Bartle Frere in his speech on the proroga- 
tion of the Cape Parliament as an event welcomed 
by the great majority as tending to ensure peace, 
security, and prosperity to South Africa generally. 

A large piano factory has been destroyed at New 
York, the conflagration extending to several ad- 
joining buildings, The damage done is estimated 


at 1,000,000 dols., and great loss of life is reported 

to have resulted, some accounts stating that fifty 

persons have been burned to death. . } 
General Noyes, the new American Minister in 


vy the Duc Decazes, to 
a 


France, has been received 
whom, in the absence of rshal MacMahon, he 
3 a copy of his credentials. Mr. Wash- 

urne at ths same time presented a copy of his 
letters of recall, The usual compliments were 
exchanged on the occasion. 

TRADE IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—It is satisfac- 
tory to learn from Philadelphia that there are 
gratifying signs in all parts of the United States of 
a revival of business. The railway traffic is in- 
creasing, and so, also, are the exports, With ad- 
vancing freight rates the manufacturers generally 
re an augmenting demand for goods, and the 
mills are working full time. An exception, how- 
ever, must be made as respects the iron trade, 
which is still depressed. The European demand 
for grain continues heavy, contributing to the 
prevailing cheerfulness. 

THE SEASON IN SWITZERLAND.—The Geneva 
correspondent of the Daily News, writing on the 
29th inst., says :—‘' During the last few days the 
arrivals of strangers in this city have been unusually 
numerous. The principal hotels are quite full, 
several of them have had to turn guests away, 
which is the more surprising as the early part of the 
season had been most unsatisfactory, and there was 
no expectation of a change for the better. Inter- 
laken, Zermatt, and the Bernese Oberland are 
thronged with visitors, the greater part of them 
English and Americans. The weather is very fine, 
but exceedingly hot. Crops of all sorts are abun- 
dant throughout the Confederation, in the Pays de 
Gex, and round about Lake Leman. The second 
crops of hay have been safely housed, and notwith- 
stunding the ravages of the phylloxera in some 
districts, the vintage is expected to prove above the 
average both in quantity and quality.” 

PRAYING FOR RAIN.— A scene occurred at Indore 
at the latter end of July which takes one back to 
the patriarchal ages. The season’s rains were un- 
usually late, and fears began to be entertained lest 
the drought which has desolated Southern India 
should be extending its ravages to Central India 
also. To avert this calamity Maharajah Holkar, 
accompanied by the Maharanee and all his house- 
hold, proceeded early in the morning to a village 
about two miles distant from his capital. A vast 
crowd had assembled, and prayers and simple 
offerings of flowers, fruits, and water marked the 
humble faith of the worshippers. Then the Maha- 
rajah took hold of a plough, and, himself guiding 
the yoke of oxen, turned more than one —— 
Meanwhile the Maharanee, acting as che wife of a 
peasant, waited upon the Maharajah, and at the 
proper time produced from the folds of her cloth 
his frugal meal for the day. Genial showers, it is 
added, at once descended upon the parched earth, 
and the people dispersed with shouts of gladness 
and much noise of tom-toms and shrill pipings.— 
Pall Mali Gazelle. 

THE FaMINE IX INDIA. — The Times correspon- 
dent at Calcutta telegrapbing on Sunday, says that 
there is little change in the aspect of the famine 
dist:icts. The Viceroy visited the Madras relief 
— on Thursday, and goes to Bangalore next 
Wednesday. The Supreme Goveraweut (the cor- 
respondent says) deems it prudent not to invite 
private subscriptions until the Viceroy, in consul- 
tation with the Madras and Bombay Governments, 
fixes the e by which the sums collected 
are to be distributed and the special objects to 
which they are to be devoted. Some channel must 


. 


be agreed upon beforehand by which the charity 
may be wisely distributed without demoralising 
the people or interfering with the policy of the 
Government. Two methods are suggested by the 
Government as possibly affording useful employ- 
ment for charity—namely, the care and support of 
orphans and the support of relief camps in large 
towns where a sufficiently strong volunteer organi- 
sation is possible; but the Government deems it 
the wisest course to wait till these and other 
methods have been fully discussed and settled. In 
consequence of this expression of opinion no steps 
have been taken to raise subscriptions in Bengal or 
Bombay. 

MIRACLES OR MEDICALS.—Lourdes still keeps up 
its reputation for modern miracles, at least so says 
L’ Univers. There are sceptics, of course, but how 
can there be room for doubt when the newspaper 
in question takes so much trouble to chronicle the 
various cures as they take place? These announce- 
ments take the form of daily telegrams, and are 
often couched in startling terms. Three more 
miracles before mid-day,” Six more cures effected, 
„Four new cases,” are a few of these, and then 
follow on the names and addresses of the cured, 
and the ailments from which they have been 
relieved, so that there may not be a shadow ofa 
doubt as to the truth of the miracles. All this is 
very interesting to L' Univers as aclerical paper, 
but somehow the Radical organs are not equally 
well-pleased. The elections are coning on, and 
might not the ignorant and superstitious peasantry 
be led to believe that the cause of MacMahon and 
that of Notre Dame de Lourdes have something in 
common? If so, what more likely than that the 
Government candidate should receive their support. 
At any rate, there was always the danger of priestly 
influence, so something had to be done. A promi - 
nent Republican paper has accordingly taken the 
matter up, and begins by analysing the alleged 
miraculous cures. This inquiry has revealed the 
fact, it says, that most of the cutes àre of persons 
who have been suffering from gouty or rheumatic 
affections. ‘‘ What more possible, asks the journal 
in question, than that the water of Lourdes con- 
tains silicate of soda, which has been known to 
cure rheumatism in forty-eight hours? If so, these 
are miracles which doctors are continually perform- 
ing to the great joy of their patients, and which 
Marshal MacMahon may himself have witnessed 
when he last paid a visit to the Hotel Dieu.” 
Whether the cures be due to natural or supernatural 
causes is hardly worth discussing. If it be a fact 
that they really take place, Lourdes will be besieged 
by heretics as well as true believers the moment it 


is really established that by any means under the 
sun relief can be obtained from one of the painful 


diseases to which human flesh is heir.—Globe. 

GERMAN DRAcONESSES. — The following par- 
ticulars are taken from the fortieth annual report 
of the celebrated Institute of German Deaconesses, 
which has its central house at Kaiserswerth, near 
Dusseldorf, in Rhenish Prussia. On March 1 of 
the present year there were belonging to the iusti- 
tute 430 deaconesses, 118 probationary sisters, or 
novices, and twelve pupils on preliminary trial. 
Three deaconesses, who are still in the active dis- 
charge of their duties, celebrated their twenty-fifth 
year of membership at Whitsuntide, 1876. Durin 
the forty years of the existence of the institute 
persons have been admitted to the full rank and 
privileges of deaconesses. Only ninety-two have 
died in the membership of the institute, while 418 
have quitted on various grounds. Of these latter, 
seventy left in order to take care of their parents, 
who had become incapacitated for maintaining 
themselves ; 129 left to be married ; and when the 
other central establishment of Bethany was being 
founded at Berlin, seven sisters migrated from 
Kaiserswerth to assist in the organisation of the 
new house. Of the 430 deacunesses at present 
belonging to the Kaiserswerth community 137 have 
been members for less than five years, 122 between 
five and ten years, eighty-five between ten and fif- 
teen, thirty-four between fifteen and twenty, thirty- 
three between twenty and twenty-five, ten between 
twenty-five and thirty, and nine have been embers 
for more than thirty years. It is clear that the 
avocations of the sisterhood are incompatible with 
health. It is also to be observed that they do not 
involve any cloistered withdrawal from the course 
of ordinary life, nor renunciation of all interest iu 
its affairs; on the contrary, the sisters keep them- 
selves in close contact with the daily pursuits and 
cares of the people among whom they live. The 
sisterhood give their services in fifty-five hospitals 
for the sick, twenty-one orphanages and refuges for 
the poor, forty communes i. e., as parochial visitors 
of the sick and poor—-eighteen schools and training 
establishments, twenty-four infant schools, six ser- 
vants’ training institutions, two asylums, twenty 
Suuday-schools and schools for needlework aod 
similar handiwork, four lodging-houses for single 
workwomen. The number of persons directly 
benefited by the services of the sisters is set down 
at 40,000. 


SLAVERY IN Mapauascar.—The London Gaztte 


of Friday publishes the following :—‘‘ Mr. Paken- 


ham, Her Majesty’s consul in Madagascar, in a 
despatch to the Earl of Derby, dated June 28, 
reports that, as the result of negotiatious which 
have for some time past been carried on between 
Her Majesty’s Goverument aud the Hova Govern- 
ment, an edict of Her Majesty Queen Razavalo, 
emancipatiug all Mozambiques (i. e., African slaves 
introduced into Madagascar) within Her Majesty’s 
dominions, was proclaimed on the 20th of that 
month at Antauanarino, and all Hova stations 


throughout Madagascar. At Tamatave the pro: 
clamation was publicly road by envoys from Anta - 
nanarino, in presence of the assembled native 
population, the leading members of the foreign 
communities, the Hova Governor and his staff, 
most of the foreign representatives, and the com- 
mander and officers of Her Majesty’s sloop of war 
Flying Fish. On the following day a decree was 
issued by the Queen, providing for the main- 
tenance of all freed slaves, pending their settles 
ment in villages or their obtaining employment. 
Mr. Pakenham estimates the number of slaves who 
will thus receive their freedom at about 300,000.” 
In a letter to the Leeds Mercury Mr. Sewell, who 
returned from Madagascar last year, says he bt- 
lieves that the number of slaves liberated by this 
edict will be only some hundreds,” On the 
western coast of the island, where the authority of 
the Queen is acknowledged in the neighbourhood 
ot a few military stations, and there only, the 
number of African slaves is much greater, but these 
unfortunately will not be affected by the late pro- 
clamation. It is plain, therefore, that the total 
abolition of slavery in Madagascar’ is yet far from 
being realised, though we ought to be very thank. 
ful for the step already taken. Much will depend 
upon the way in which the enactment is carried 
out. In a country like Madagascar, still more 
than in European countries, it is a great deal easiet 
to promulgate a law than systematically to enforce 
it; especially when, as in the gon case, it 
touches property, and when men of rank and posi- 
tion are those chiefly affected by it. The question 
what to do with the Africans thus suddenly libe- 
rated is also a very serious one. But as the atten- 
tion of the Prime Minister has for many months 
been engaged in this matter, we may hope that 
wise provision will be made for them, So that theif 
condition may not become worse than it was before, 
or theit liberation from slavery turn out to be a 
change in name rather than in fact. My hope is 
that the carrying out of the law may lead to a more 
systematic payment for all kinds of labour, and that 
this may gradually extend to the large population 
still in bondage.“ 

Death oF Brigham Younc —A telegram from 
New York announced that Brigham Young died on 
Tuesday of inflammation after a few days’ illness 
He was in his seventy-seventh year. He joined, 
the Mormons in 1831 or 1832, and became their 
leader aftor the murder of Joseph Smith in 1844. 
The Pali Mall Gazette says on this event :—‘‘ The 
death of Brigham Young at the age of seventy- 
six may be a fatal blow to the religious organisa- 
tion over which he has ruled for more than thirty 
years, Young was a man of immense force of cha- 
| racter, considerable intellectual power, and typical 
Yankee shrewdness. He was by birtha Vermonter, 
and until he had reached the prime cf {fe he . 
worked as a farmer and proached as a Baptist 
minister in his native State. He joined the 
mons in Ohio in 1831, and his qualities were found 
to be precisely those needed to supplement the half- 
dreamy, half-knavish, schemes of-the ‘ Prophet,’ 
Joseph Smith. But Mormonism as it existed under 
Smith’s rule was very different from what it after- 
wards grew to be under Young. It was the migra: 
tion to Utah and the colonisation of Salt Lake City 
in 1847 that gave Young the cpportunity of stamp- 
ing his own mark upon the society of which he had 
become the absolute chief. His sovereignty was 
for twenty years undisputed ; it was enforced uot 
only by spiritual sanctions but by secular terrors, 
and the crimes of the Danites, directed by 
Young’sunbending and pitiless will, trampled out the 
spirit of disaffection. The Mormon colony became 
a prosperous socialist settlement subordinated to 
the mandates of the chief and governed by a secret 
society under his orders. Of late years Brigham 
Young’s power was on the wane. The United 
States Government had grown too strong to be 
openly defied. With the extension of railway influx 
of immigrants, Gentile settlements and Gentile ideas 
invaded the land of the Saints. Younghad to endure 
the humiliation of being sued for divorce in one of 
the United States courts by one of his wives, 
Soon afterwards came the disclosure of the 
horrible [story of the Mountain Meadow Mas. 
sacre and the conviction of the Mormon 
Bishop Lee. There was a general belief that 
Lee had been sacrificed to save Young, and the 
United States officers hoped to be able to establish 
acase against the ‘Prophet.’ But, if he were as 
guilty as men think, the chief of Mormondom must 
have felt a grim satisfaction in evading human jus- 
tice. He died yesterday after a few days’ illness, 
and it is said ‘was conscious to the end. Ac- 
cording to a New York telegram, the Mormon com- 
munity has, by the death of Brigham Young, now 
to be governed by twelve Elders” or ‘‘ Apostles,” 
Two of these are in England. The immediate ap- 
pointment of a new president is not expected, but 
he will probably be Brigham’s son, John Young. 
The general impression is that Brigham Young 
death will hasten the disintegration and decline of 
the Mormon Church in Utah. : 


Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have in hand the 
first volume of an elaborate ‘‘ History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction,” by the Rev. Canon Dixon, of 
Carlisle. 

The“ Memoirs of John Quincey Adams,” by the 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, have just been 
brought to a close by the publication of the twelfth 
volume, containing an elaborate index to the whole 
work. It is published by Messrs, Lippincott, of 
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TREES IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—The Camberwell 
Vestry have adopted the recommendation of the 
General Purposcs Committee to plant trees in the 
Old Kent- road Camberwell-road, Camberwell New- 
road, and Peckham-road, The trees are to be 
planted thirty-five yards apart. The Gardener's 
Maqaczine. | 

Dr. KENEALV's LATEST Want —Dr. Kenealy 
appeals to the country through his newspaper for 
a million sixpences” to fight the Whigs and 
Tories, by bringing forward Tichborne candidates 
in every borough. The Magna Charta Society, he 
says, has no money, but he does not state what has 
become of the subscriptions of the two or three 
hundred thousand members of which he used to 
boast. 

CONSERVATIVE Prospects.—There will probably 
be no dissolution till September, 1879; but the 
most highly-skilled and best-informed among the 
Conservative wire-pullers are of opinion that were 
a dissolution to take place without any great ques- 
tion being put before the country, Government 
would be in a minority; but the Liberal party 
would not have a majority, the balance of power 
being in the hands of the Home Rulers. A loss of 
twenty-six beats would put Government in a 
minority, and they could not hope t) lose less than 
from thirty-five to fortv.— World. 

Our CaNAL PoruLATION.— During a harvest 
thanksgiving service, held ia College Chapel, 
Stepney-green, on Sunday, Mr. George Smith, of 
Coalville, who conducted the services for the 
young. took occasion to refer in his address to the 
many advantages the boatowners and boatmen will 
receive in the long run by the recent Canal Boats 
Act, which has lately passed, and which he has 
taken some interest to obtain. He further said that 
owing to the many difficulties to be overcome and 
the interests at stake great wisdom and care will 
have to be exercised in carrying out the Act. 

THE BIRMINGHAM ELTCTORAL RecistER.—On 
Friday evening a meeting of the officers of the 
various Ward Committees of the Liberal Associa- 
tion was held at the Association Offices, Birming- 
ham, to consider the action to be taken to defeat 
the Conservative tactics with reference to the 
register of voters. Mr. J. S. Wright presided, and 
there was a full attendance. It was resolved to 
canvass each person who has been objected to, in 
order to obtain full and accurate information on 
which to defend his claim. The meeting was 
characterised by great enthusiasm, and it was 
determined that no effort should be spared ia 
order to defend the votes of those who are entitled 
to them. 

PosT-OFFICE TELEGRAPHS.—The following notice 
has been issued :—‘‘ The address of the sender of a 
telegram is not required for any purpose of 
signalling, aud should be omitted in all cases where 
the addressee will be able to identify the sender 
witbout it. For reference the address should be 
added at the bottom or on the back of the message 
form. In sending telegrams {firms and public com- 
panies should adopt their briefest styles, and should 
avoid the use of stamps containing full name, title, 
and address. The prefixes ‘Mr.’ and Messrs ,’ 
and the affixes ‘Esq.,’ Limited, &c., should be 
omitted as far as possible in the addresses of both 
senders and addressees. Brevity in these respects 
— swifter transmission without any attendant 
risk,” 

Tux Water Surly or Lonpon.—The new 
scheme for the reform of the London Water Supply, 
which has been suggested by the engineers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, raises a good many 
sei ious questions. It is satisfactory to find that 
nearly all the authorities on this subject agree in 
giving up the Thames asa source of drinking water. 
They also seem to be agreed as to the desirableness 


of giving the metropolis.a constant supply at high 
pressure. The proposal now before the public is, 
therefore, to let the present waterworks, with all 


their pipes, house-cisterns, and systems of distri- 
bution, alone, and lay down another system side 
by side with them. Two large reservoirs are to be 

rovided on heights north and south of London, 
into which pure water from the chalk, like that 
now supplied by the Kent Water Company, is to 
be pumped. This water is to be delivered to every 
house in London at a pressure which will not only 
enable the public to have taps on every floor, even 
in such houses as those now being built near St. 
James’s Park, but which will be sufficient to enable 
the Fire Brigade to dispense with their engines on 
all ordinary occasions. It is estimated that if this 
subsidiary supply to be used only for these two 
purposes was capable of yielding some sixteen 
million gallons a day, it would be sufficient at pre- 
sent.— Daily News. 

THe Liquor Trarric—Mr. B. Whitworth, 
M. P., speaking at a meeting in London on Wed- 
nesday on the advantages of total abstinence, said 
in the various industries in which he was engaged 
he ry age be 45,000 persons, and the greatest — 
back to their prosperity was the drink traffio. The 
loss caused by that traflic on the capital invested 
in the employment of thcse people was quite four 
per cent. The temperance question was essentially 
a working man's question. The country now spent 
£150,000,000 annually in intoxicating drinks, and 
if a third of that sum was invested in the industry 
of the country, trade would not be carried on as it 
now was unprofitably. Pauperism, drunkenness, 
and crime were increasing, and lunacy had also in- 
creased, This unhappy state of things might be 


With unaffected cordiality 


attributed to the increased consumption of intoxi- 
cants. He was glad to see the medical profession 
were setting their faces against the use of alco- 
holic stimulants, thanks in no small degree to Dr. 
Richardson’s addrese before the Society of Arts. 
Par’ ament, too, was beginning to see that we could 
not afford to waste one-third of the vitality of the 
people, and an enormous sum of money annually in 
the liquor traffic. He believed the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill would become law, and a better mea- 
sure for Ireland could not be passed. He was 
pleased to see a thoroughgoing supporter of the 
Permissive Bill had been elected for Grimsby, and 
he was glad to know that Sir Edward Watkin had 
also promised to vote for the bill. The success of 
the temperance movement would change the aspect 
of English social life, and make this a religious 
country. 

Mr. MIALL AND THE BRADFORD MEETING. —At 
the meeting held Jast Tuesday to inaugurate the 
new Liberal Clab at Bradford the following letter 
was read from Mr. Miall :— 


Highfield House, Honor Oak, Forest Hill, S. E, 
Angust 13, 1877. 

My. dear Kell, —Some time last week I informed you 
by telegram, not without keen regret, that the feeble 
state of my health forbade my indulging the hope of 
being able to join you on the 28th inst. If I had felt 
strong enough to bear the fatigue of the journey and 
the excitement of the occasion, no earthly pleasure I 
can imagine could have surpassed, even if it would have 
equalled, that of personally greeting once more my 
god friends at Bradford, and of exchangivg with them 
sentiments of affectionate regard. The remembrance 
of them, almost daily renewed, by the reminiscerces of 
them which I have about me, abides in my heart as 
fresh as ever, and during my life will never be effaced. 
salute them, one and all, 
only regretting that I cannot do so in person. 

I trust that the new structure in which the Liberal 
Club is about to locate itself will long continue to be 
the centre of that enlightened, loyal, aud active political 
life for which the borough of Bradford has so long been 
honourably distinguished. For the present, it must be 
confessed, the immediate outlook of politics is very far 
from being satisfactory, although beyond it ene may 
get clear glimpses of a better state of things. But we 
dave gone through a somewhat similar condition of 
public affairs two or three times before, within the 
memory of most, and we have uniformly found the 
Liberal party much improved by the somewhat dis- 
agreeable process. In Bradford I am confident that the 
best use of the present will be turned to account for the 
elevation of the future, and in this work the Club, in 
its new quarters, will no doubt more than sustain its 
old reputation. I beg the cominittee to accept my best 
wishes and thanks, and am, my dear Kell, 

Robert Kell, E-q. EDWARD MIALL. 

LEARNING AND Crime.—Some statistics given in 
the last annual return of the metropolitan police 
scarcely bear out the optimist view that the spread 
of education will gradually extirpate crime. Out 
of 2,476 persons tried and convicted last year, only 
484 were totally devoid of education, whereas 1,805 
could either read only, or read and write imper- 
fectly. Under the head of read and write well” 
there were 185 cases of conviction, and two offenders 
are described as poseessing ‘‘superior instruction.” 
It would seem, therefore, from these figures, that a 
little learning is still as dangerous a thing as in the 
olden time. When the school board system gets into 
full working order we may, perhaps, hope for less 
unsatisfactory results than those here recorded. 
On the other hand, it seems safe to expect some 
increase in the crimes requiring a certain amount of 
educatiou for their commission. Under the head 
of ‘‘ forging and uttering forged instruments, the 
return gives eighteen offenders who could read and 
write imperfectly, and a like number capable of 
reading and writing well ; whereas only one totally 
illiterate person was caught in the act. Coinivg 
was entirely confiued to the educated classes, who 
also played the leading part in passing away bad 
money. The two offenders of superior education 
were convicted for crimes against property without 
violence, one having stolen from the person, the 
other being guilty of petty larceny only. Of ten 
cases of conviction for murder, four were against 
totally uneducated persons, an equal number against 
the imperfectly educated, and two against men 
who could read and write well. Only one of the 
latter and one of the former classes attempted to 
commit suicide, whereas there were four cases 
among those possessing a smattering of learning. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that the proslivi- 
ties of fairly educated criminals run towards theft, 
fraud, and forgery ; of the totally illiterate towards 
violence and robbery ; and of the imperfectly in- 
structed towards miscellaneous crime, from murder 
to vagrancy. — Weekly Review. 


ARTIS4N CULTURE.—Sir John Bennett writes to 
the J'imes :—‘* In the midst of commotions on every 
side—with a furious 1 * in the East, a cruel 
famine in India, a mad freak of despo ic power in 
France, and a dislocation of trade everywhere—it 
was quite refreshing to see an interesting letter in 
the Times of Tuesday on so homely a subject as 
the necessity of technical education. Any illus- 
tration of the subject is valuable if it only makes 
us wiser for the information, but it seems to me 
hardly fair to blame the entire system of popular 
education in the United States because the writer 
finds the convicts of the Philadelphian prison but 
poorly instructed in the practice of some produc- 
tive industry. He calls it ‘a satire on their boasted 
free-school system’ that their brains are full of 
knowledge, and yet ‘their hands untaught to 
accomplish some skilful work.’ I wish to God our 


ple of all classes had got so far as to have their 
rains full of ‘all sorts of impossible knowledge.’ 


Our school boards know full well that if all that 


—— 


were only done, we could have the best possible 
material for the reception of subsequent practical 
training. Unfortunately, we have but to examine 
the intellectual culture of our successful rivals in 
any manufacture, and we find ourselves beaten by 
the foreiga schoolmaster, not in prison convicts, 
but in the great mass of our industrial population. 
Kor instance, I go to France, Saxony, or Switzer- 
land, whence comes the great bulk of our watches 
and clocks for home consumption, and wherever 1 
fiud most success I find most culture. The work. 
men’s fingers are fall of brains, and their brains 
crammed full of the principles that guide and 
fortify every act they perform. Brain power in 
perfection is the one thing needful for the man’s 
work in perfection. I know our present school 
board programme is poor enough. Our schools are 
in an embryo state. It is true our school boards 
are no longer tied and bound by the chain of eccle- 
siastical domination. We are emerging from that 
antediluvian restriction, aud are steadily passing 
through the Little Bethel stage of transition. Let 
us take heart then. Our people shall not perish 
through lack of knowledge much longer, and then 
will come a system of technical instruction, with 
which we can defy the world in the mechanical and 
artistic production of met of the things which are 
demanded by home and foreign markets.” 


Tux Banp or Hope MoveMENT.—F'rom the last 
annual report of the United Kingdom Band of 
Hope Union, it appears that there are over three 
thousand Bands of Hope, or juvenile temperance 
societies, in the United Kingdom, with an esti- 
mated membership of more thau half-2 million. 
This branch of temperance effort is of a very hopeful 
kind, as young people are thus tanght to abstain 
from intoxicating liquors before their habits and 
appetites are formed. The Union of these societies, 
which has its headquarters in London, has asso- 
ciated branches in all parts of the kingdom. At the 
quarterly meeting of the executive, held on Monday 
evening, representatives were present from London, 
Bedfordshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, Leicester- 
shire, Yorkshire, Bristol, and Suffolk. The move- 
ment was reported to be in a healthy and progessive 
condition in all these districts. The recent action 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, encouraging 
the formation of Bands of Hope, was noted with 
much satisfaction. The committee resolved to issue 
a well-edited Quarterly Review, as an organ of 
communication between those actively engaged in 
the movement in the United Kiogdom and also 
the colonies, where Band of Hope operations are 
also actively prosecuted. The committee also 
resolved to raise a fund to enable them to 
offer prizes of 1001. and 50. respectively 
for the two best tiles to advance the move- 
ment. A similar effort made a few years since 
resulted in great good, over twenty thousand of the 
volumes, at 3¢. 6d. each, having been disposed of. 
It was alse hoped that arrangements night be made 
which would result in the delivery of chemical and 
physiological addresses, bearing on the temperance 
movement, in the London Board Schools. Two of 
the provincial members of the committee were ap- 
pointed to visit Northumberland and Durham with 
a view of promoting a Union for those counties. 
The meetings in connection with the Autumnal 
Conference will be held this year at Manchester, 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, October 7, 8, 
ond 9. In connection with this Conference a great 
meeting will be held in the Free Trade Hall. 


THE FutTuRE REPRESENTATION OF LEEDS.—A 
public meeting of the ratepayers of Headingly ward, 
called by placard, was held on Fri ay under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Carter, who stated that the 
business was to select a candidate for the forth- 
coming municipal election, and also to consider the 
future representation of the borough. Mr. W 
Beckworth (Joppa Tanncry) was selected as the 
municipal 4 and a deputation was ap- 
pointed to wait upon him, asking him to contest 
the ward. The meeting then proceeded to consider 
the future representation of the borough, where- 
upon Mr. Laycock moved that no candidate would 
be acceptable to the Liberal constituency unless 
prepared to support the disestablishment of the 
Church. Mr. Freeman seconded the motion. The 
Rev. A. H. Byles, while as much in favour of dis- 
establishment as any Liberal could be, did not 
think it would be advisable to disunite the party, 
moved as an amendment that they select a candi- 
date best calculated to represent the Liberal policy, 
irrespective of his views upon any particular 
question. Mr. T. W. Reid, in seconding the 
amendment, said that their aim should be to 
secure a second Liberal candidate who would be 
likely to be carried. (Hear, hear.) At present the 
Liberal party was not united, and had not been since 
1868. They must therefore endeavour to secure & 
candidate who would meet with the general support 
of the constituency, and must not be divided upon 
one particular point in their programme. If they 
managed at the next election to return two Liberals, 
he did not see why they should not eventually 
carry three members. There was a difficulty in the 
way of selecting a second Liberal candidate, as 
there were many Liberals who were not prepared 
to go with the advanced Liberals on the Church 
question. Mr. F. Booth said that no candidate 
would be acceptable to the great mass of Liberal 
electors unless prepared to support disestabtish- 
ment, for which eer had been agitating for 200 


years. Mr. E. Butler said the most important 
| thing to’ unite the 
| authority of the Li 
as fully and fairly represented the Liberal party iu 


arty would be to maintain the 
3 ‘‘Three Hundred,” which 


Leeds as did the House of Commons the people of 
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England. r He would support the 
selected candidate of the Three Hundred, and 
therefore their duty that night was to inform the 
Three Hundred what was the opinion of the 
Headingley Ward. After further discussion, Mr. 
Byles’s amendment was put and carried by thirty. 
two votes against twenty-four. Three candidates 
were then proposed, and on their respective names 
being submitted, there were forty votes for 
Councillor Carbutt, twelve for Alderman Tatham, 
and eleven for Sir Andrew Fairbairn, 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES.—The 
Act to make further provision respecting the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, passed on 
Aug. 10, has been issued. There are sixty-one sec- 
tions and a schedule in the statute carrying out the 
323 which declares that the revenues of the 

niversities are not adequate to the full discharge 
of the duties incumbent on them respectively, and, 
therefore, the expediency that provision be made 
for enabling or requiring the colleges in each Uni- 
versity to contribute more largely out cf their 
revenues to University purposes, especially with a 
view to further and better instruction in art, 
science, and other branches of learning, when the 
same are not taught, or not adequately taught, in 
the University. It may be requisite for the pur- 
poses mentioned as regards each University to 
attach fellowships and other emoluments held in 
the colleges to offices in the University. Further, 
it is stated to be expedient to make provision for 
regulating the tenure and advantages of fellowships 
not so attached and for altering the conditions on 
which the same are held, and to amend ‘‘in divers 
other particulars the laws relating to the Univer- 
sities and colleges.” There are two bodies of com- 
missioners—for Oxford, Lord Selborne, Lord Redes- 
dale, Mr. Montague Bernard, Sir William Robert 
Grove, the Rev. James Bellamy, D.D., Henry John 
Stephen Smith (Savilian Professor), and Mr. 
Matthew White Ridley. The Cambridge Com- 
missioners are Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, the 
Bishop of Worcester, Lord Rayleigh, Mr. Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, and the Rev. Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot. Until the end of the next year the 
University and the governing body of a college are 
to make statutes. I within a month after a statute 
is made a member of the governing body makes a 
representation to the Commissioners, they shall 
take the same into consideration. From and after 
the end of 1878 the Commissioners are to make 
statutes for the University and colleges and halls, 
as set forth, and the objects of the statutes to be 
made are detailed with the view to the advance- 
ment of art, science, &c., ranging over a number of 
provisions in the new Act. There are provisions 
as to schools, &c. The constitution of the ‘‘ Uni- 
versities of the Privy Council” is declared. The 
Commissioners within a month of making a statute 
are to cause the same to be submitted to Her 
Majesty, and to cause it to be gazetted, and a peti- 
tion within three months may be presented to the 
Queen in Council for its disallowance, or any part 
thereof. The other provisions in the Act relate to 
the effect and alteration of statutes ; to the Tests 
Act; licence in mortmain not necessary on pur- 
chases of land; and there is a provision as to the 
electoral roll at Cambridge. The schedule contains 
the titles of former Acts as to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities. 

RussIAN SOLDIERS AND THE BIBLE.— One of 
tie committee of the Britisb and Foreign Bible 
Society writes :—‘‘ More than 60,000 Bibles and por- 
tions of the Scriptures have been bought lately by 
the soldiers of the Russian armies since they crossed 
the Pruth. Large editions have been required, and 
tne boo.s were sent from Vienna, Odessa, St. 
Petersburg, and London, necessarily at very high 
rates for carriage, and involving an expense of about 


£8,000. The agent of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society, who has conducted the arrangements, 
reports from Bucharest several interesting particu- 
lira as follows :—‘ As to the Russians, we are one 
aad all of opinion that their readiness to buy is 
unparalleled in our experience of the Society’s 
continental work. It is a strange thing, and yet 
not less true than strange, when ftierce-looking 
Cossacks, armed to the teeth, thank you ten times 
over for having brouzht them the New Testament, 
and when they cau scarce be restrained in the glad- 
ness of their hearts from taking you up in their 
bony arms to give you a well-meant, albeit none 
the less dreaded, hug of gratitude. And not only 
do the meu buy, but they also read; for they can 
read, and that tuan extent which has utterly sur- 
prised me. All the reports received by me agree in 
this particular, that there are among the Kussian 
soldiers comparatively few unable to read, and the 
explanation given by the common men, as well as 
by some of high rank, of the glad but strange fact 
is that, since the introduction of general compulsory 
military service afew years ago, it has been made 
obligatory on all the subalterns and on the younger 
commissioned officers to see to it, as soon as recruits 
enter the army, that they acquire the wholesome 
artofreadivg. Dr. Obermuller, the Grand Duke's 
physician, told me that the arrangemeut gave such 
satisfaction at the time, that men whose term of 
service had run out had asked permission before 
quitting, to attend the new reading-class. Iu the 
long Russian winter, with snow all round many feet 
deep, drilling impossible, and all out-of-door exer- 
vises impracticable, spelling and reading were 
welcomed as pleasant and protitable pastimes. 
Not only do the Russians buy, not only can they 
read, but they do read ; and through the camp, and 
along the roadside, they may be seen in their spare 
hours, book in hand, alone or in small companies. 


It is a sight to do a man’s heart good. It is but 
repeating what has been told me time after time by 
different parties in various parts of the country 
that, speaking generally, the Russian soldier has 
yet to — discovered who would speak an irreverent 
word of the Holy Gospel, or who would knowingly 
venture to treat a Bible colporteur with harshness 
or contempt. Generally the title-page of their 
New Testament has been to our men a more 
valuable credential, a more powerful recommenda- 
tion, than either their passport or their licence, and 
while common hawkers have been strictly for- 
bidden, our colporteurs have been joyfully wel- 
comed. It has frequently been the case that the 
commandihg officer has been the first to buy a 
number of copies, which he himself would distri- 
bute at once as a gift to the common soldiers around 
him.” 

AN AMERICAN SENATOR'S IMPRESSIONS OF 
Evrore.—Senator Conkling, speaking at a recep- 
tion given to him at New York on his return from 
a six weeks’ tour in Europe, said :—‘‘ Mindful of 
much courtesy and hospitality abroad, I was amazed 
to find so little to envy or to wish to see trans- 
planted to our land. Great Britain has, of course, 
the accumulated results of many generations. She 
has had eight centuries of Parliaments and of power, 
and she has taken tribute from half the world. 
Time and entailed estates have piled up colossal 
wealth, individual, family, and aggregate. But in 
civilisation, in liberty, in general intelligence, in 
actual progress, and, above all, in the promise of 
the future, America, young as she is, need not 
shrink from a comparison. In public conveniences 
and methods of nearly every kind we are far in 
advance. English hotels would seem sadly behind 
the times here—indeed, they would not be endured. 
Telegraphic service is inferior to ours. Railway 
service in general is destitute of facilities, comforts, 
and conveniences, which here are matters of course 
everywhere: and the fares would sound extrava- 
gant indeed among us. But there is one piece of 
wisdom in England by which the City of New 
York well might profit. I mean rapid and chea 
transit in London. London, with its 4,000, 
people, unlike New York, spreads out in all direc- 
tions. This, of course, makes more difficult and 
expensive any system or provision for rapid transit 
reaching all sides and quarters. No one course of 
travel will suffice. Not only north and south, but 
east and west, people and freight must be carried 
daily to and fro. The Thames, flowing through the 
heart of the city, is, to be sure, a great channel of 
traffic and travel, and yet the width of space occu- 
pied by the Thames given up in New York to iron 
rails would more than equal all the advantage of 
the river. And then, too, London has no north 
river on one side and east river on the 
other. With all her difficulties, see what 
she has done. By sunken tracks and ele- 
vated tracks, by underground roads and 
overground roads, all parts of her immense area 
may be reached quickly and 8 by people and 
freight, and reached by steam. ere is London's 
one great possession; without this even her docks 
— be of only partial value. Is it not amazing 
that on Manhattan Island, long and narrow as it is, 
and therefore wanting maia lines only north and 
south, a prime need like this has been neglected, 
until property; commerce, population, and every 
interest of the city is languishing, because men and 
merchandise cannot be moved at reasonable rates 
of time and money? Passing from London to Paris, 
one thing struck me of which you will gladly be 
reminded ; that is, the magnanimity of Germany 
and Germans. This is sufficiently illustrated by 
the palaces and parks of Versailles. Splendid as 
they are in treasures of art, captured from half the 
people of Europe, they were among the places occu- 
pied by the armies of Germany in the Franoo-Prus- 
sian war. It was, you remember, in the great ball- 
room of the chief palace that King William was 
crowned Emperor, and his soldiers were quartered 
everywhere. But lawlessness or resentment laid no 
hand on the place. No rough sense of justice said, 
‘These grand embellishments came here as spoils 
and trophies, and as spoils and trophies we will 
take them away.’ iverything was left and 
restored untouched, and the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood, bitter as they are, confessed that the 
Germans paid for all they consumed, one man add- 
ing that they paid double prices too. Versailles is 
perhaps tha most magniticent possession of France, 
but it is also a majestic monument of the grandeur 
and forbearance of victorious Germany.“ 


Mr. JoserH ArcH on Pune Topics,— The 
miners employed at the Clay Cross and surround- 
ing collieries held a demonstration on Thursday, in 
a field at Clay Cross, The Rev. S. C. B. Clarke 
presided at the meeting, at which were also pre- 
sent Mr. Joseph Arch, of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union; Mr. T. Ball, of Leamington ; 
Mr. W. Chappell, agent of the South Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association, and others. Mr. J. Hum- 
phreys moved a resolution in favour of boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, which was seconded 
by Mr. J. Thodes, and supported by Mr. T. Ball, 
and carried unanimously. Mr. J. Smith (Danes- 
moor), moved a resolution in support of the union, 
Mr. J. Haslam seconding, and Mr. W. Chappell 
supporting the resolution, which was carried uuani- 
mously. Mr. F. Clarke moved 

That iu the opinion of this moet, og the time has come 
when justice should be done t) the working classes in 
the counties by extending to them the franchise to 
householders as is done in boroughs, 

| 


Mr. J. Davis seconded the resolution. Mr. Joseph 
Arch supported the motion, observing that ita ob- 


celebrated collections in the 


Die 


ject was to put in the hands of the miners a power 
by which their voices would be heard in Parlia- 
ment, to secure to them in fact a power which, if 
it had been 3 by them some years ago, 
would have rid them of the oppression under which 
they now groaned. (Hear, her.) When they 
looked at the position of the English trade and the 
position of the English Government they could not 
help being astonished that employers of labour 
should be trying to seek profit from tke 
starvation and misery of the working men 
when they had power to redress their grie- 
vances, not out of the blood and sweat. 
of the working classes, but out of the fair ad- 
ministration of the legislation of the country. 
(Applause.) Where, he would ask, was English 
Christianity and English intelligence, if, after so 
much preaching and teaching, England’s wealth was 
to be maintained and England’s constitution to be 
kept up by the miseries and sufferings of hard- 
working men. It was in fact just like a child try- 
ing to strangle its parents when capital tried to 
starve the working man. What they wanted in 
these days were grand practical realities ; and they 
would never rest until they had weeded Church and 
State of those locusts which had brought upon 
them the burdens under which they at present 
groaned, He had heard members of Parliament say 
the dignity of the House would be lowered by the 
admission of working men representatives, but he 
would prefer either Mr. Burt or Mr. Macdonald 
fifty thousand times before such representatives 
as the member for North Northamptonshire. 
(Hear, hear,” and applause.) Coming to the 
question of national wealth, they would perha 
know that 100,000,000/. had been spent to uphold 
the throne of the Sultan of Turkey, and that 
although that money was to yield from 15 to 164 
per cent., it was not likely to yield anything. 
(Great laughter.) That money had been recklessly 
spent in ironclads and armaments of war for no 
2 service; but if it had been spent in cottages 
or the labourers and miners, in good reading - 
rooms, in opening up the water - courses and pre- 
venting the floods which now curse the land, how 
much better would that vast amount of wealth have 
been expended? (Loud applause.) It therefore 
behoved the men of Clay Cross to put on their con- 
sidering caps, and to be thoughtful and well united, 
for if they became a power, not only the coal- 
owners, but the aristocracy must respect them. 
Their earnings had been wasted, and now they 
were asked to submit to a reduction of wages; yet 
Parliament had bestowed no care on their condi- 
tion, and never would until they got the franchise. 
(Applause.) In the face of this state of things 
they had a rowdy war party in power which would 
like to plunge the country into a bloody and un- 
righteous war, and he asked whether they could 
be satisfied with a Legislature which could allow 
the country to drift into such a war, whilst it t 
its time in talking about lobsters, crabs, and Colo- 
rado beetles. (Laughter and applause.) In con- 
cluding, he spoke strongly in favour of workin 
men agitating until they got the franchise, an 
alluded to the advantages which would be derived 
from the establishment of boards of arbitration 
and conciliation. 


Mr. Robertson, of the Rochdale Observer, is 
writing a Life of Mr. John Bright,” to be pub- 
lished in November. It will be enriched with a 
portrait for which Mr. Bright lately sat, and with 
pictures of his birthplace, &c. That the record 
will be accurate is vouched for by the.fact that Mr. 
Bright himself has furnished the materials, and that 
the manuscript will pass under bis eye before it is 
sent to press. 

Messrs. Griffiths and Farran will shortly publish 
„The Three Admirals,” by W. H. G. Kingston; 
„Ten of them; or, The Children of Danehurst, 
by Mra, R. M. Bray, with twelve pictures by A. H. 
Collins; and Those Unlucky Twins,” by A. 
Lyster, illustrated by J. Proctor; also a work en- 
titled “ Master- pieces of Antique Art,” from the 
atican, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum. It consists of reproduc- 
tions, by permanent photography, of twenty-five of 
the best examples of antique sculpture, with his- 
torical and descriptive letter-press by Mr. Stephen 
Thompson, who has also selected the works of art 
to be reproduced. 

DiskASES OF THK THROAT Most SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED WITH Dr, Du JoNGH’s Lianr-BnowN Cop 
Liver O1L,—Sir G. Duncan Gibb, Bart., M.D., LL. D., 
Physician and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, West- 
minster Hos, ital, author of various works on Diseases 
of the Throat and Larynx, writes: - The experience 
of many years has abundantly proved the truth of 
every word said in favour of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians 
and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned, Its value, therefore, as o therapeutic 
agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medicine ; 
but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 
power in the treatment of many Affections of the 
Throat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the 
latter, where it will sustain hfe when everything else 
fails. Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by 
children ; hence its value in the third stage of Hooping- 
Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic.” Dr, 
de Jovgh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold ＋ 1 
capsuled imperial balf-pinta, 2 Cd.; plata, 4s, : 

uarts, 9.; with bis stamp and signature and the 
signature of his sole consignees on the capsule and the 
label under wrapper, by all chemists. Sole meee: 3 cm 
Ansar, Harford, and C., 77, Strand, London,—{ADvr. ] 
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UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PrincrPaALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
„„ Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 


English Literature 


Botany „„ Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language ... Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language „ Dr. GERNER. 

Italian 4 oes ... Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language . G. E. West, Esq. 
Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium _,.. Herr Louis DIEEL. 


Singing and Organ Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 
Drawing and Painting .. E. C. MILES, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S. 


Terms and Particulars on application to THz PRINCIPALS. 


47 sd PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 

a Established 1848. A high school on easy terms. 

THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 

separate, for Little Boys. 

T. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 

First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 

Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rincipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, aided by an Efficient Staff 
of Resident and Visiting Masters. 


The AUTUMN TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY 
Sept. 19th. 


LEXANDRA PARK COLLEGE, 
HORNSEY, N. 
Principal—Mr. C. PROUT NEWCOMBE. 
Head Master—Rev. ALFRED STEANE, M.A. 


Pupils specially prepared for the London Matriculation, 
Woolwich, Cooper’s Hill, and India Civil Service Exami- 
nations, 


Terms 60 guineas. 


1 HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


At the Midsummer Examination of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, three First CLAss Certificates were obtained, 
besides the second place in Algebra, aud the First Prize 
in Natural Science. 


The NEXT TERM begins on Monpay, Sept. 17th. 


A HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON., near Reading. 


Head Master— ALFRED S. WEST, M. A. Trin. Coll. Camb., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lond, late Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


Lady Resident Miss CONDRON. 
The NEXT TERM begins, Tuzspay, Sept. IIth. 


Particulars may be obtained on application to the Head 
Master. 
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Four Stops, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
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CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, W. 


THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 
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7 Guineas, . 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
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CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, 
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CHAPPELL and CO, 50, New Bond-street. 


THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 


Fifteen Stops, 44 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 
and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE. 


‘HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 
the Three-Years’ System, at 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street 
Illustrated lists free by post. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
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Sermons preached by the Rev. T. Geo. Rooxg, B. A., 
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SUMMARY. 


A GREAT calamity has fallen upon the French 
people. Adolphe Thiers, the veteran states- 
man, whose career began early in the present 
century, ‘‘the Liberator of the Territory,” the 
leader who was the representative of the Re- 
publican institutions now passing through a 
serious crisis, died yesterday at St. Germain. 
He was carried off unexpectedly by an attack of 
apoplexy, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
The deceased statesman issued the first volume 
of his celebrated work, ‘‘The History of the 
French Revolution,” as far back as 1823. From 
that time he became a conspicuous literary and 
political character. He was foremost among 
the band of brilliant patriots who opposed the 
reactionary policy of Charles X. Under Louis 
Philippe he held high office, and as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in 1840, M. Thiers nearly suc- 
ceeded in embroiling his country in a war 
with England in support of the claims 
of Mehemet Ali to Syria and to inde- 
pendence of the Porte. When the Em- 
pire was established, he refused to bow 
the knee to Napoleon III., but took an 
active part in the Legislature in opposition to 
Imperialism. After Sedan he visited the Euro- 
pean courts to plead, though vainly, on behalf 
of his country; and when further resistance to 
conquering Germany became useless, it was M. 
Thiers who was chosen by national acclaim to 
negotiate the best possible terms of peace with 
the obdurate Prince Bismark, and who was 
subsequently chosen Chief of the State. 
Though, after a time, overthrown by a conspi- 
racy of ungrateful Monarchiste, his Republican 
policy was perforce accepted by the National 
Assembly, and since the Septennate of Marshal 
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greatest forbearance towards his successor, 
His versatile abilities, wise counsels, sound 
judgment, and the accumulated experience of 
a varied life, were placed at the disposal of the 
Liberal party with a view to establish a Con- 
servative Republic on an enduring basis. 


Since the 14th of May, M. Thiers has been 
the Nestor of the Republican party, and their 
recognised candidate fur the Presidency in the 
event of Marshal MacMahon’s resignaticn. His 
name was a tower of strength to them, and 
under his banner—M. Gambetta fully recognis- 
ing his leadership—the Liberals of France were 
expected to achieve an overwhelming success 
at the ensuing elections. The withdrawal of 
M. Thiers at this critical period is a great 
disaster for the Republicans. They may 
substitute M. Grévy for the deceased states- 
man as their leader; but the man who 
could most command the national suffrages 
of Frenchmen, and who was about to 
issue a national manifesto, has been struck 
down in the zenith of his fame and at a great 
crisis of French history. The results of his 
sudden decease cannot be foreseen. The Mar- 
shal has seized the opportunity of ordering a 
State funeral at the Invalides, being desirous that 
all party distinctions should be forgotten in 
paying homage to a man who rendered such 
great services to his country. The death of M. 
Thiers, while apparently adverse to Republican 
prospects, furnishes the President with a golden 
opportunity of abandoning his repressive 
policy, and of coming to terms with the Mode- 
rate Republicans. But the Marshal may now 
be too confident of tolerable success in appeal- 
ing to the country to listen to any such proposal. 


During the week there has been stirring news 
from the seat of war in Bulgaria. Mehemet 
Ali Pasha has at length taken the offensive, 
and on Thursday last, with superior numbers, 
he defeated a small Russian force near Popkoi, 
and obliged it to retreat with heavy loas. There 
has also been an engagement at Poredin and 
Pelisat, some twelve miles east of Plevna, 
brought on by Osman Pasha’s strong recon- 
naisance against the Russian entrenched posi- 
tion. Both sides lost heavily, but the Turks 
were driven back with great slaughtér. More 
serious in its probable results is the recapture 
of Loftcha by a sudden Russian assault 
on Monday—an event which threatens 
Osman’s line of retreat on Sofia. This attack 
is only the agg to operations on a 
larger scale. In a few days probably the 
Turkish entrenched position at Plevna will be 
assailed by a huge army, greatly strengthened 
by recent reinforcements and by the whole 
of the Roumanian troops under Prince Charles, 
commanded by the Grand Duke Nicholas him- 
self. Nothing but a sudden and decisive move- 
ment on the part of Mehemet Ali, who has at 
least 100,000 men at Shumla and in the neigh- 
bourhood, can avert such a battle as must exer- 
cise a material influence on the campaign in 
Bulgaria. The Russians have succeeded in 
retaining the Shipka Pass, against the rocks of 
which Suleiman Pasha has in vain driven his 
legions. By Thursday both sides ceased from 
their week’s conflict by sheer exhaustion, and 
the outcome of these sanguinery encounters is 
to leave General Radetzky master of the Shipka 
defences, and to enable him to dispense with 
some of his troops. Suleiman Pasha has also 
drawn off some of his battalions, though he still 
— possession of the heights above the 

ass. 


The beneficial change in the weather, if it 
should last, will facilitate the ingathering of 
the harvest. In the southern counties the crops 
have been to a large extent safely housed, but 
in the north and in Scotland they have suffered 
severely from rain and floods. It is, however, 

ratifying to find so high an authority as Mr. 
Caird contesting the assertion that, as respects 
the yield of wheat, 1877 will be a disastrous 
year. That experienced agriculturiss thinks 
that the harvest will be better than that of 1853, 
of 1867, or of 1875—the three worst crags we 
have recently known—but that it is not likely 
to be equal even to the defective yield 
of last year, notwithstanding that the 
extent of wheat land is greater by nearly 
200,000 acres than in 1876. Mr. Caird ex- 
plains that the average consumption of the last 
ten years has been five and a-half bushels 
head of the population. At that rate, with a 
population of thirty-three millions, we d 
require for a complete year 25,100,000 quar- 
ters. Towards that uirement the total 
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home production will probably contribute no 
— than 10, 000, 000 quarters. Our con- 
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sumption this year, however, will be checked 
by the inevitable rise in prices, and in that case 
the year’s requirements would be reduced: 
to 20,500,000 quarters, of which, seeing that the 
native supply gave us only ten million quarters, 
we should have to buy about eleven millions 
from foreign sources. The significance of 
these facts is obvious, and it is en- 
hanced by the general failure of the crops in 
Western Europe. To America we must 
mainly look to make good our deficiences, 
but as other contries will compete with us, 
we shall have to pay higher prices for im- 
ported grain, and there must be a general 
rise in bread stuffs at home. (We fear, 
that the deficient harvest of 1877 will 
have the effect of retarding that improve- 
ment in trade which the commercial 
classes have been anticipating, and of prolonging 
the partial paralysis of industrial enterprise. 


THE GREAT INDIAN FAMINE. 


WHILE war is desolating the south-east of 
Europe, a still more terrible plague oppresses, 
over a far wider area, the population of Southern 
India. If physical suffering were the worst of 
evils, the} people of Madras might well excite 
keener sympathy than the oppressed Bulgarians. 
And, with regard to the former, there is one 
consideration above all others which ought to 
bring their misery home to our hearts; for the 
people of England are directly responsible for 
the condition of Madras, as they are not, and 
cannot be, for the state of Bulgaria. In beathen 
times the situation of a subject people, depen- 
dent upon the good-feeling of a masterful 
democracy in the ruling nation, was always 
precarious ana often pitiable ; the interest of 
the governing race was openly and unblushingly 
assumed to be the only rule in the management 
of their tributaries. One of the noblest 
achievements of Christianity has bsen the 
inspiration of conquering races with a higher 
principle of government; and notwithstanding 
all dark blots upon the history of British power 
in India,we believe that this influence of Uhris- 
tianity has been exerted on our relations to that 
magnificent dependency just in proportion as 
the English democracy has been imbued with 
religious feeling and endowed with political 
power. 

Never, however, in the whole history of our 
connection with India, unless perhaps in the 
days of the Mutiny, have the qualities of the 
English people as a ruling race been more 
severely tested than they are likely to be by the 
dread calamity which for twelve months past 
has been slowly developing its frightful form in 
the Presidency of Madras. Hitherto there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason for charging 
anyone with neglect of duty. If there has been 
any fault, it is a dbep-seated error of policy, 
chargeable not on one set of officials or on 
another, not on one Administration or another, 
but on a want of public information 
about Indian affairs, and perhaps on a 
want of public interest in them. Let 
us look the facts in the face. A district 
extending about 500 miles from north to south, 
and covering the whole southern portion of the 
peninsula, except only a strip on the western 
coast, has been almost completely deprived of 
its usual rains ever since the middle of lust year. 
While we in this country have complained of 
unusually clouded skies and fretted under a per- 

etual drizzle, the people of Southern India 
looked und longed in vain for the floods 
that were needed to produce the necessaries of 
life. Where ten inches of rain were the usual 
fall, a single inch was all that was received. 
The thirsty surface was barely sprinkled, and 
every sign of moisture speedily evaporated. 
The population of this region amounts to about 
twenty-five millions, and of these probably 
about twenty-four millions usually subsist 
almost, if not quite exclusively, on various 
forms of grain and rice, the production of which 
has almost entirely ceased. As the famine 
rogressed, the people have forsaken their vil- 
E and gathered around the towns, where 
for a time private charity, in which the libe- 
rality of native gentlemen has been con- 
spicuous, partially relieved their necessities. 
Meantime, the Imperial administration has not 
been idle. As ths posture of affairs grew worse, 
relief camps were formed at various points 
convenient for the carriage of food. In these 
camps thousands upon thousands of starving 
people have been fed, under such conditions as 
wore thought necessary to prevent the demorali- 
sation of a universal pauperism. But it is 
feared now that the calamity is exceeding all 
expectation, and becoming entirely unmanage- 
able in — proportions. Indeed, it is hinted, 
but we hope not on suflicient ground, that the 
excessive and in some cases needless pre 
cautions adopted in the case of the Bengal 
famine have reacted upon officialism in Madras, 
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in the form of an undue fear of profusion and 
waste. But if that has been the case, the 
mistake cannot be too soon corrected. Resi- 
dents in the district whose authority is 
indisputable, estimate that the number 
of deaths traceable directly or indirectly 
to the present famine has already reached half- 
a-million. The people are naturally slow to 
leave their villages, and with difficulty change 
their immemorial habits. They sacrifice every 
ornament and even articles of necessary cloth- 
ing. When such resources fail they will even 
unroof their houses, using the thatch to feed 
their cattle, and selling the rafters to buy a 
little food for themselves. They resort to 
jungle roots, wild fruits, and plants not gene- 
rally used for human food. Only in the last 
resort will they drag their ghastly forms, mere 
living skeletons, to the relief camps, where now 
perhaps it is impossible to save their lives. 
Men, women, and children fall down dead in 
the roads. Wayfarers resorting to out-of-the- 
way huts for information or shelter, find them 
tenanted oniy by the dead. Decomposing 
bodies lie about the fields or the streets of 
villages in such numbers that pestilence is 
feared on the heels of famine. When we hear 
of these things a natural revulsion of human 
sympathy tempts us to perhaps an unreasonable 
impatience with an Administration that has 
eee done so little. But sentimental 
indignation loses sight of the hard prosaic diffi- 
culties of the case. To feed a million people 
requires 400 tons of grain a day, and this is a 
somewhat low estimate. To feed ten million 
people—and that number is likely to be ex- 
2 require therefore 4, 000 tons. But 
all this food has to be carried into the district 
and then distributed, and it is stated that the 
railways in the Presidency are inadequate, 
with their present rolling stock to the carriage, 
of more than 2,500 tonsa day. The feeding of 
the armies in Bulgaria is a mere trifle compared 
with such a task as this. But it is a task which 
we are convinced the energies of an Imperial 
race can master, if only they are exerted with 
the passionate strenuousness demanded b the 
emergency. 

We are confident that publio opinion will 
endorse any wise and generous action on the 
part of the Supreme Government much more 
unanimously than it approved the sudden pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares. The question 
as to the extent to which the finances of India 
may be safely burdened can very well be 
deferred until the calamity has been met. But 
the addition of millions to our own national 
debt would be infinitely preferable to the shame 
aud humiliation we must suffer in our own eyes, 
and in the eyes of the world, should we sacrifice 
some millions of human lives to age conside- 
rations of pecuniary economy. In the face of 
so gigantic a need, private charity must neces- 
sarily be helpless if it stands alone. Yet if it is 
understood that at all costs the Government 
will stand between the suffering people and 
starvation, there is still a wide field left for 
private charity which we are sure will not be 
neglected. Clothing, household implements, 
agricultural tools, and many other modest 
appliances of a humble civilisation are bein 
sacrificed in the dire struggle for life. Medica 
skill and materials will be needed on an 
abnormal scale by a starved and diseased popu- 
lation. Such needs as these may well be het 
by private charity, and we earnestly hope that 
the generosity of this country will not be stinted 
by any dread of a necessary but trifling addition 
to our home taxation. Even if every man, 
woman, and child in the country had to go 
without a meal’s meat for the purpose, the 
sacrifice would be slight oompared with the 
overwhelming misery that has to be relieved. 
Let the nation do its duty now at all hazards, 
and then let us consider whether some means of 
water storage might not be adopted which 
would, at any rate, lessen the frequency and 
diminish the range of these horrible plagues of 
famine. 


—— — ee — 


INARTISTIC MURDER. 


WHATEVER may be the immediate result of 
the series of battles which may be in progress 
while we write, one feeling is surely taking 
possession of the civilised world—a feeling of 
shame and horror at the lavish and aimless 
bloodshed that has been caused, first by infa- 
tuated diplomacy and now by r 
ralship. The murdered women and children 
of Batak and Otluk-keui have had a torrible 
holocaust sacrificed to their manes. Fifty 
thousand men, at the very least, and more 
likely sixty or seventy thousand, bave already 
perished and if no better generulship than we 

ave yet seen should be exhibited hereafter, 


two hundred thousand may be slain with no 


other result than the enrichment of Bulgarian 
soil with their bodies, When De Quincey wrote 


901 
his wild paper on Murder as One of the 
Fine Arts, he was not thinking of murder by 


wholesale; but, certainly, it is possible for a 
man of genius like the Firat Napoleon so toslay 
his thousands that even a Quaker cannot wholl 
suppress a feeling of pleased admiration at his 
masterly combinations. When Von Moltkestruck 
the extreme right of the French line, and rolling 
it up before him concentrated it into a single 
convenient handful at Sedan, which he swal- 
lowed at a gulp, the amazement of the 
world at his marvellous strategy distracted 
attention from the wounds and death and ruin 
entailed on soldiers and suffering villagers ; 
but uo such feeling is excited by a stupid and 
brutal interchange of blows revealing no quali- 
ties but such as man has in common with the 
beast. IIow often have we heard it ejaculated 
by warlike bagmen at railway stations, as they 
bought their gon yey of the largest cir- 
culation in the world,” Bravo, Turk! at least 
he can fight.“ Why, so he can; and so cana 
bull-dog; and so can that admirable brute 
called the ‘‘ Tasmanian devil,” which is said to 
concentrate the fury of about ten tigers into a 
body the size of a badger. We do not know 
that it was ever denied the Turk could fight; 
the real question is whether he can do anything 
else. And, then, you have your discriminating 
purchaser of a very different pennyworth of a 
world-wide circulation, who contrasts his enter - 
prising correspondent on the spot with the sus- 
picious circumlocutions of others always just 
round the corner. Note with what pride this second 
buyer of news reads of the discipline and stead- 
fastoess of his amiable Russians, who stand 
placidly while two out of three are shot down. 
The best fighting material in the world,“ he 
will tell you. e do not dispute it. Both 
Turk and Russian are admirable fighters, if 
by fighting you mean only blows and blood; but 
the only sentiment excited in us is one of un- 
utterable pity for them both, and of contempt 
for the statesmanship and the generalship which 
leave grand international questions to be settled 
by qualities like these. 


Think of the Shipka Pass, a name which will 
be proudly associated by the vulgar of both 
nations with badger and bull-dog virtues, but 
which will be for ever a brand of shame to the 
rulers and supreme leaders of each. Here is au 
open and exposed road over one of the lower 
ridges of the Balkans. The Turks stupidly 
leave it undefended, and the Russians as 
stupidly walk over it, long before they are at 
all prepared to make the slightest practical use 
of it. Then the Turks want to get it back, and 
the Russians insist on keeping it just for the 
honour of the 2 There are other passes 
in possession of the Turks by which they oould 
have advanced without the loss of a man to 
points that would have so threatened Russian 
communications as to make the abandonment 
of the Pass inevitable. And the Russians, on 
the other hand, knew very well—or at least the 
best military authorities say they ought to have 
known-—that the premature —— of this 
Pass could not possibly be worth the sacrifice 
of soldiers and weapons it would entail. 
Yet with the stolidity of land-crabs that insist 
on going over a house just because it lies in 
front of them, though a wide plain is open to 
them immediately to left and right, the 
Turks pertinaciously preferred death by the 
Shipka Pass rather than an easy success 
by any other. And the Russians, with 
the angry pride of a cockney cabby, who 
will lose half-a-day’s fares rather than back out 
of a narrow street blocked by an impudent 
butcher-boy, preferred to throw away regiment 
after regiment rather than use them where they 
would be more effective. Altogether the num- 
ber who have perished on both sides in that 
valley of slaughter cannot have been much 
under 15,000, or even 20,000 men. And for 
this infamous butchery neither side has any 
strategic success to show which, so far as the 
professed objects of the war are concerned, 
would buve been worth the sacrifice of fl ve 
hundred, 


It has been the same all through. Whether 
it is the fact that the lives of soldiers and the 
interests of the nation are sacrificed to the 
claims of royal blood, or whether it be that 
military genius is not to be found in the staff, 
we do not understand enough of such things to 
judge. But common-sense and patent facts are 


rejudice, that the whole conception and con- 
jon of the invasion of Bulgaria has been 
simply to march as many men as were available 


would run away when they saw them. On the 
other hand, the Turks, to the shame of the 
Teutonic stock be it spoken, have obtained the 
inspiration of Koglish and German brains, and 
have profited in some directions accordingly. 
But whenever they have been left to them 


sel ves, as in the Shipka Pass, their strategy has 


eufficient to convince any one not blinded by 


over the river in the confidence that the Turks 


— 
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never risen above that of the Red Indian 
dodging from treetotree. This horrible waste 
of human life will hereafter cloud with shame 
the Ministry to whose capricious isolation of 
England from European counsels of peace the 
outbreak of war was mainly owing. If a 
speedy Russian triumph had been followed by 
the imposition of the will of united Europe on 
the barbarian intruder encamped at Constan- 
tinople, the errors that led to the war would 
have been forgotten. As it is, we are confronted 
with a rapidly-darkening future, and know not 
at what moment we may be called upon to cast 
English hearts and hands into the maelstrom 
of murder. 
——ͤ—— eee 


READING SCHOOL. 


The following letter appears in the Times from 
Sir Peter Spokes :—Taking the items in your article 
of Saturday on Reading School in consecutive order, 
I would remark—1l. That the capital, so to speak, 
embarked in the undertaking is not 50,000/., but 
40,006. ; 10,000 l. of the first item of 14,0001. being 
the estimated value of a reversionary property 
acquired under the Reading School Act of 1867, and 
upon which the loan of 6, 000“. was obtained. 2. 
Dr. Stokoe did not bring with him fifty or sixty of 
his best scholars from Richmond, but twenty. 3. 
It was from the first well understood what cha- 
racter of school was required and intended (see 
address to Prince of Wales reported in the Times 
of July, 1870)—viz., one that should primarily 
provide for the sons of the residents of the town 
and neighbourhood, and that not only for those 
who were destined for a University career, but 
also for those who were intended for professional 
pursuits, and for others whose parents might wish 
their sons to enter upon the varied business occu- 
ere of life at a still more early age. Ask Mr. 

alter, the present member for the county of Berks, 
or Mr. Benyon, the late member, with what object 
they gave their handsome contributions to the 
school funds, and you will find that it was in the 
hope of affording a first-class education to the sons 
of their tenants at a reasonable cost. 4. It is in- 
correct to say that Dr. Stokoe has for some time 
surrendered his stipulated income for his services 
and some of the profits of the boarding-house built 
by himself to float the concern, inasmuch as the 

ement by which Dr. Stokoe has received 
four-fifths of the capitation fees, instead of two- 
fifths, wasmadeat his own su * on his appoint 
ment, as he preferred to take the additional two-fifths 
and arrange with his masters, instead of the trustees 
taking this obligation as provided by the scheme. 
And as to the erection of the new boarding-house, 
why, the statement simply reverses the actual fact, 
the trustees having built the new boarding-house 
under what amounted almost to a threat on the 
part of Dr. Stokoe that if this was not done he 
would resin; hence the loan of 6,000/. upon the 
reversionary property. 5. The insinuation that 
the Nonconformists of the town stand in the way 
of a settlement of the difficulties which exist is not 
correct ; that there are some who rejoice in the 
downfall of what they have regarded as a Church 
régime may be true, but this remark applies to a 
very small number. The trustees who are Noncon- 
formists and others who have had a fair opportunity 
of judging would, I feel sure, say without hesita- 
tion that the school has not been unfairly worked 


with respect to sectarian teaching. 6. Time alon- | 


can prove how many masters and how many pupil- 
Dr. Stokoe will take away with him. At the pre- 
sent moment I believe it is a fact that the assistant- 
masters do not wish to leave, and certainly the 
notices from parents in response to a circular from 
Dr. Stokoe, which was tantamount to an invitation 
to remove their sons, do not affect 100 of the 
pupils. Only one more word, and that in reply to 
your inquiry—‘' What is Reading to do with its 
magnificent school buildings ?” hy, simply use 
them for the purpose for which they were primarily 
intended—viz., as a Reading school for Reading 
boys.” This was the want felt ten years ago ; this 
is want which still exists; and the town intends 
to hold its-own and not suffer its sons to be crow ded 
out by the stranger simply with the result that a 
head-master may put an additional income into his 
own pocket and get rid of that obuoxious element 
— “ tbe day boy. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 
THE MOONS OF MARS. 


It is somewhat singular that during the last few 
years, in fact during the present century, many 
more planets than moons have been discovered 
within the solar system. Inthe year 1777 it had 
become an article of faith among astronomers that 
as 3 planets are more numerous than suns 
(judging from what we know of the solar system), 
so secondary planets are more numerous than 
planets. Our own moon, the four moons: of 
Jupiter, and the five known moons of Saturn, 
brought the total number of satellites to ten, while 
the total number of known planets amounted only 
to six, including, of course, the earth. Within 
four years, or on March 13, 1781, a new planet— 
Uranus—was discovered ; but only six years later, 
or on Jan. II, 1787, two satellites were found to 
attend this planet in its cireuit round the sun. 
Two years later the number of known satellites of 
Saturn was increased by two. So that now there 
were seven known planets and twice as many known 


satellites. We may pass over Sir W. Herschel’s 
su discovery of four new satellites of 
Uranus, for beyond question he was mistaken. 
Thus, when the present century opened, the sun 
was regarded as the centre of a scheme consisting of 
seven planets, fourteen moons, and the Saturnian 
ring- system. But from that time forth the dis- 
covery of planets took place at a far more rapid rate 
than that of moons or satellites. On the first day 
of the century the first member of that curious ring 
of planets circling between Mars and Jupiter was 
discovered ; on March 29, 1807, the fourth. On 
September 23, Adams and Leverrier discovered 
Neptune. Two months later the fifth of the small 
planets was found, and a few days ago the 175th, 
making 176 planets discovered during the present 
century. In all that time, until the night of Aug. 
18 last, only four new satellites had been recog- 
nised—viz , one attendant of Neptune, by : 
in 1846; two of Uranus, by the same observer, in 
1847 ; and one of Saturn, by Bond, in America, 
a. Lassell, independently, on September 19, 
Astronomers bad begun to think that no new 
moons would be discovered, unless, perhaps, some 
mighty telescope might detect another moon or two 
attending on the remote planet Neptune. It had 
been shown that four of the eight moons with 
which Uranus had been credited had no real exist- 
ence, and one of the pair of moons assigned to 
Neptuve had been in like manner dismissed to 
scientific limbo, along with Venus’s satellite, the 
ay Vulcan, and the rings of Uranus. In vain 
ad the mighty refractor of the Washington 
Observatory, the most perfect refracting telescope 
yet made, been turned on Uranus and Neptune to 
detest new satellites ; and if that telescope failed, 
none other in existence might be expected to 
succeed, The discovery of a new satellite was for 
the time being about the last thing of which 
astronomers ho to hear, and certainly nothing 
would have been held to be more utterly unlikely 
(unless, perhaps, it were the detection of an 
attendant on Venus or Mercury) than the discovery 
of a moon attending on Mars. Strangely enough, 
of all the te, Mara, though not really the only 
age without a moon, had alone come to be 
own as a moonless planet. The snowy poles 
of moonless Mars” were words which, though dis- 
missed by the poet himself who wrote them from 
the pages of the work in which they appeared, had 
somehow come to be as familiar to astronomers in 
connection with Mars as in the case of Venus the 
old line,— ä 
„Cynthis figuras mulatur Mater Amorum, 
in which Galileo announced his detection of the 
varying pbases of the Planet of Love. 


Yet it is this small planet Mars, the least but 
one of all the primary te of the solar system 
(excepting, of course, the members of that group 
of associated planets travelling between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter), and a planet studied under 
such favourable conditions that one would have 
thought no moon of his could have escaped detec- 
tion, which is found to have not one moon only but 
a pair. It is very easy to explain, without enter- 
ing into details unsuited to these columns, why 
astronomers were satisfied that if Mars has any 
moon at all they must be very small ones. Mars 
has been repeatedly examined with the most power- 
ful telescopes under most favourable conditions. 
When nearest to us, he is about thirty-five millions 
of miles from the earth. Jupiter when nearest is 
eleven times farther from us. So that if Mars had 
a moon as large as the least of Jupiter's, or in other 
words, about as large as our own moon, it would 
look 121 times larger than the least of Jupiter’s 
moons. It would exceed that moon in brightness 
in a much greater degree, because Mars is much 
nearer to the Sun than Jupiter is, and therefore 
receives much more light. In fact, Mars receives 
about nine times as much light as Jupiter. Thus 
a moon of his as large as ours would shine fully 
1,000 times as brightly as the least of Jupiter’s. 
But the least of Jupiter’s moons can be seen in the 
smalleat telescope ever used for astronomical pur- 

The telescopes which have been turned on 
Mars without finding any satellite are fully 200 
times more powerful as light-gatherers than the 
smallest, so that a moon showing a disc only 
1200,000th part of that which would be shown by 
a Martian moon as large as ours ought to be easily 
seen in the largest astronomical telescopes. From 
this it follows that if Mars has a moon whose 
diameter is greater than about the 450th part of 
our Moon’s, that moon ought no more to escape ob- 
servation with the powerful telescopes directed upon 
Mars than the moons of Jupiter escaped under the 
scrutiny of Galueo's telescopes. But that is as 
much as to say that Mars can have no moon more 
than five miles in diameter. Astonishing though 
this may seem, it will be readily perceived to 5 
just, when we consider that, according to the 
estimates of Mr. Stone, formerly a chief assistant 
at the Greenwich Observatory, the diameters of 
some of the smallest of the minor planets are less 
than twenty miles; and ro these, though much 
farther away than Mars, have been detected with 
telescopes by no means the most powerful of those 
employed by astronomers. In fact, some of the 
telescopes turned upon Mars are altogether too 
large and cumbrous to be used in searching for small 

ots. ; 

We do not know bow large the two moons of 
Mars which have just been discovered actually are. 
As yet we have only the news of their discovery, 


| and that travel at distances of about 13,800 
and about 8, miles from the centre of Mars, in 


— 


ee ‘ 

periods of about thirty hours and about fifteen hours 
ively. But as a distance of 13,800 miles from 
rresponds to a distance of 


the centre of Mars co 
more than 11,500 miles from his surface, or fully 
two and a-half times his diameter, there seems no 
reason why the glare of the planet itself should 
have concealed the outer satellite, at least, from 
view. We are compelled, therefore, to conclude 
that this satellite (and probably the other also) 
must be very small. We shall be surprised if it 
has a diameter of more than ten miles, and as we 
bave said, if it has a diameter of five miles it ought 
to have been discovered sooner. 

The satellites of Mars thus manifestly belong to 
an order in the scale of creation quite different from - 
that to which our own Moon and the moons of 
Jupiter and Saturn belong. One of these Martian 
moons woul 1 be as inferior to our own as our Earth 
is to Saturn, or Mercury to Uranus; and as 
astronomers justly the Earth and Mercury 
as bodies quite different (in order) from the giant 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, the 
least of which exceeds manifold in mass all the four 
planets Mars, Mercury, Venus and the Earth, taken 
together, they must on the same principle relegate 
the two new satellites of Mars to an order distinct 
from that to which belong the moons of Jupiter and 
Saturn and our own Moon. Titan, the pant 
among the Saturnian moons, a body probably as 
large, at least, as Mars, might have moons such as 
these newly-discovered ones attending upon him, 
satellites of a satellite. So might the third and 
largest of Jupiter’s moons, which is little if at all 
inferior to Mercury in size. But we should have 
but a small chance of detecting such tertiary 

lanets, even with the mighty mirror of the 
— reflector. 

The new bodies, small though they are, can tell 
us the mass of Mars as truly as if they were moons 
exceeding our own in size. A body no larger than 
a peppercorn, if we knew but the period in which 
it circled at known distance around a planet, would 
show the planet's mass as truly as a moon contain- 
ing millions of billions of tons of matter. Weighed 
by the motions of his moons (so far as the imper- 
fect telegraphic information yet received can be 
used for calculation), the mass of the planet Mars 
is not, as had heretofore been judged, about 118- 
thousandths of the Earth’s, but only about 94-thou- 
sandths—a reduction of mass equal to about half 
the mass of our own Moon. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton has written a story called 
„Misericordia for the October number of the 
New Quarterly. Mrs, Lynn Linton is still in 


Italy. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate will publish in a 
few days a small work entitled, ‘‘Driven to Rome,” 
by an ex-Anglican clergyman. : 

The Whitehall Review states that Dr. Schliemann 
has generously offered to present his collection of 
Trojan curiosities to the South Kensin Museum. 
He made a similar offer to the French Government 
in 1874, but it was not accepted within the stipu- 
lated time in consequence of the unsettled state of 
affairs. The objects belong to the pre-historic 
period,] and consist of reliefs taken from the five 
cities on the Hill or Plateau of Hassarlik. This 
collection is altogether unique, for, with the excep- 
tion of two goblets found in the tomb of the Kings 
of Mycene, nothing of the kind has ever been 
discovered, 

Messrs. Cassell’s list promises, as a gift-book, 
„The British Isles,” containing twenty-six steel- 

late engravings from original drawings by Birket 

oster and others, and original illustrations, 
with descriptive letterpress by Mr. Oscar Browning 
and others; also the new New Testament Commen- 
tary,” edited by the Bishop of Gloucester, the first 
three Gospels being treated by the Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. ; „The Great Painters of 
Christendom, from Camabue to Wilkie,” by John 
Forbes-Robertson, illustrated with engavings of 
masterpicces ; also a Practical Dictionary of 
Mechanics,” containing 15,000 drawings of wa- 
chinery ; also A Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,” by W. Davenport Adams ; also new editions 
of Colonel Baker’s Turkey,“ Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace’s ‘‘Russia” (the sixth), and Captain 
Burnaby’s ‘‘ Ride to Khiva” (cheap); also several 
new children’s books. 


Ar. T. S. Raffles, the Liverpool stipendiary 
magistrate, has very practical notions on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule. In dealing on Friday with the 
case of a charge of theft against a boy, who is the 
son of a drunken Irish mother, he thus addressed 
the latter:—‘‘ Your boy can neither read nor 
write, and you have brought bim up like a savage 
in a heathen country. You drink and neglect your 
house and your family. I wish to goodness you 
Irish people will learn home rule by ruling your 
own homes. I am weary of sitting here and hearing 
the same story over and oyer again.” 
Archdeacon Denison’s harvest-home festival took 
lace on Thursday. The harvest service began at 
lf. past eleven, and was attended by a large num- 
ber of persons. Dinner was provided for about 500 
persons, and Archdeacon resided. In 
replying to a toast he said he had ll up his mind 
not to Slant another potato as long as he lived. To 
do so was simply to waste the seed and poison the 
ground, ana the more they planted that tuber the 
more would they poison the ground, until it stank 
in their nostrils. They had far better plant peas 


and beans, beet-rovt, and such other vegetables 
that were not subject to the disease, and with the 


8 the surplus crop purchase 
elsewhere. | 


potatoes from 
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Titeruture. 
MEMOIRS OF BISHOP EWING.* 


Mr. Ross has, on the whole, acquitted him- 
self well in his memoir of Bishop Ewing. The 
subject was not without its difficulties. Not- 
wit wap ery | that, as we now discover, the 
bishop had 80me humour, he was inclined to 
work too much in one groove. He rather 
tended to make every subject subsidiary to his 
one great concern —the illustration and eaforce- 
ment of one phase of what is more generally 
kuowa as the theology of Mr. Maurice and Mr. 
Erskine, of Linlathen. His Celtic character 
led to an intensification of the mystical element 
which played a large part in the theology of 
both his masters. In some ways, however, he 
did notable service at ↄnoe to the cause of that 
theology, and the Church to which he belonged. 


The Episcopal Church of Scotland was in large ' 


measure by his influence kept in something like. 
living relationship with the other Churches 
tending always to complete isolation as it does 
through its excessive and almost Laudian High- 
Churchism. Bishop Ewing was eo exceptional 
an influence within its bounds that a stranger 
might well have wondered that he was able to 
remain init. And yet it is susceptible of easy 
explanation. Certainly, if he bad not been 
judicious, tolerant, and conciliating, he could 
not have done so, at a time when the exacting 
temper of the Church showed itself towards 
Bishop Forbes—a man of very different ten- 
dency, that is, toward Romanism. But Alex- 
ander Ewiog had effectually appropriated one 
of the leading ideas of Mr. Maurice, and it did 
not a little to aid him in his Church work. He 
felt that his business was to awaken men fully 
to certain neglected spiritual truths, rather than 
to argue in set fashion againet dogmas or 
symbols. So he tried to steer clear of contro- 
versy. Like his master in the English Church, 
he was prone to see a deeper significancein creeds, 
and even under acts of ritual, than their partisan 
supporters did, and thus he was often able to 
meet them with an unexpected sympathy. 
A very good instance of his tendency in this way 
was an expression used by him in 1866 at the 
laying of the foundation of the Cathedral of 
Inverness. He then described the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as the successor of Anselm, who 
systematised the patristic theology ; of Becket, 
who contended for the principles of ecclesiastical 
freedom; of Laud, who saw in monarchy a 
Divine right; and of Cranmer, who ushered in 
and died for the light of the Reformation. Now 
this sounds like an odd association, the more so 
as the mention of Laud could not mean that 
Bishop Ewing had any liking for sacramentarian 
or sacerdotal pretensions. It only meant that 
he would have found some mystical truth under- 
lying the idea of Divine right and monarchy. 
Bishop Ewing did find bimeelf attacked for this 
expression, and the fact that he used it exhibits 
at once the characteristic weakness and strength 
of his peculiar mystical eclecticiom. It is 
his steady devotion to the anti- Calvinistic teach- 
ings of Mr. Erskine and Dr. Macleod Campbell, 
that will cause his name to be remembered; 
and though we cannot help occasionally detec- 
ting a slight inconsistency in his position, yet 
noone could more cordially recognise than we 
do the impulse his writings have given to a 
more liberal and human theology. Though, 
in the best sense, conciliating and comprehen- 
sive, Bishop Ewing was generally consistent, 
and would have been the last man to sacrifice 
a conviction for any immediate end. Few men 
have been more faithful to themselves in all 
essential matters. 

Mr. Ross has shown skill in the way in which 
he has made the biehop’s private and public life 
interpret each other—showing him to us in bis 
several relationships with that kind of faithful 
appreciation, without which biography tends to 
become sapless. Goéthe said that ‘‘ enthusiasm 
was the one thing necessary to history,” and 
ussuredly it is still more true of biography. We 
do not, therefore, feel that W de is 

lost, but rather that much is gained, to 
Bishop Ewing by the complete rapport that 

revails between him and bis biographer. 

ad this wot been the care some points 
might have been criticised, and some 
defects more fully dwelt upou. But much of 
the charm of the work would bave been lost; 
for, after all, it is not as the ecclesiastic, or as 
the theologian, that Bishop Ewing moet ivte- 
rests us, but rather as the man in the midet of 
his family, amid neighbours, compauions, and 
friends. Had he not been so attractive in this 
respect, his work as the bishop and the writer 
would have been of far less value. Mr. Ross 


* Memoir of Alexander Ewing, D. C. L., Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles. By ALEX. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar 
of St. Philip's, Stepney. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 


— 


makes a very clear and attractive narrative, 
not breaking it up more than is inevitable by 
digression or * 


Alexander Ewig was the son of an odvo- 
cate in Aberdeen, and was born in that city in 
1814. His constitution was weak, his parent 
both died young, leaving him, at the age of 
fifteen, and a younger brother and sister, to 
the care of guardians. He was educated at a 
private school, his weak health rendering 
change of air frequently necessary, so that, 
while still young, he had seen moat of the best 
scenery in the country. He and his brother, 

ad made journeys through many parts of Scot- 
land and the English lake district. While still 
a layman, the Episcopal 1 a gowns at Elgin 
pro that Mr. Ewing should procure ordi- 
nation and become their pastor. The offer was 
declined at the time, but the circumstance 
would seem to have caused serious thoughts, 
and a change of intention. In 1838 he took 
deacon’s orders. His health was so bad at this 
time that he had to seek change abroad. His 
love of art, which had led him to water-colour 
pointing. was now more fully developed, and we 
ind him speaking thus of the Venus de’ 
Medici :— 

4% Florence, Sept. 11, 1839.—Well, I have seen the 
Venus de Medici, and it is the most beautiful thing in art, 
if it is a thing; for it is so excellent, it does not seem 
mau's work. Yet how dare we call it alive? for man 
among mortals never saw such in real life. The soft- 
ness, the grace, the quietness are exquisite beyond 
* No copy is like it; no cast is like it. All 
lack the tournure and the delicacy. The colour is also 
extremely sweet, neither light nor dark, neither yellow 
nor white. The joinings of the arms and neck and 
legs, the mendings of the body, and all repairings are 
perfectly visible, if looked for; but a little way off or 
even close at hand, they do not in the least impair the 
ideal impression of the statue. It is really indesorib- 
able, and I shall remember it for ever. The swell and 
SOE yg gh 
the front face 20 r- 
haps. There is . no evident . 
no straining. It is not a Venus, though the perfection 
nee It is au original, hardly earth yet not 
Though he was anxious to return to Scotland, 
medical advice kept Mr. Ewing for some time 
at the baths of Lucca, Rome, or Naples. The 
journey from the Eternal City to Naples deserves 
to be recorded : 

Mr. Ewing had intended travelling in his own car- 
riage with a pair of greys which he had hased in 
Rome. On the mo 15 his departure, however, the 
7 
. ty FS 

Bling; on r. LW 1 10 Ww 
a ee the dr.ver, with that — of * 


which is found only among Italians, replied that the 
signor would have the benefit of the leaders all way 
for nothing, if only he would feed them on the road ; 
while be boped to be able to sell them at Naples. 
Mr. Ewing was too much overcome with the humour 
of the situation and the wit of the Italian to offer any 
objection, and accordingly he acquiesced in the pro- 


In 1841 Mr. Ewing returned to Scotland, 
when he was induced to accept the charge of 
the episcopal congregation at Forres. Here he 
remained for sev years residing at Logie 
House, on the banks of the Findhorn. He used 
to say that the district only wanted the climate 
of Italy to make it an earthly paradise. In 
1847 the Bishopric of Argyll was founded and 
endowed, and Mr. Ewing was — the 
first bishop. Here he remained till the end, 
actively labouring for the of his diocese, 
and writing and corres 8 largels with the 
view of disseminating his ideas. . Ross has 
been N successful in his portrait of 
these years, and has also been happy in securing 
so much correspondence illustrating it. Here 
are the reasons Bishop Ewing gives for refusing 
to sign a petition asking Parliament to maintain 
the Irish Establishment :— 


I wish I could jvio you in petitioning Parliament to 
maintain the establishment of our Church io Ireland 
but I — oe ell iy ts you bring forward 
are w y am — no means sure t n 
abolishing the Irish Protestant Establishment we sball 
not give a real impetus to Rome. Few have a greater 
dread than | have of her system, few know wore of ber 
workiogs behiad the scenes; but I cannot sign the 
petition. If the Establishment represented the wishes 
of the people, I would vote for its continuance ; but [ 
caunot give my support to an Establishment which is 
simply maintained by force, even though what I hold 
to 2 the truth is proclaimed by it. Truth must be 
chosen for its own sake ; aud if I and those who hold 
this opinion go to the wall, we must go. Nevertheless, 
1 believe that in the end we shall win the victory. 


— — and publishing of The Present 
Ewing rew his whole mind, and there can be 

no doubt that these papers exercised and still 

exercise an influence is not to be measured 

by the mere question of circulation. Tbey were 

full of seed-thoughts which must strike and 

grow in many soils. 

| oe Ewiog was twice married. His first 

wile died in 1856, and in 1862 he married Lady 

Alice Douglas, daughter of the Earl of Morton, 

who euryiyes him. His letters to, bis children 


” was a work into which Bishop | gu 


— — 


and more intimate friends show a vein of 
homely, quiet humour, which is as pleasant as 
ud we space, we should have 
specimens ; as it is, we must be 
content with the following :— 


When a celebrated living artist was in one of his 
ers days fishing on a river which ran through bis 
ther's property, a who was in atten: 
dance, recommended him to try a pool in an adjoining 
field. In this particular field, however, a formidable- 
looking bull was ing, and the fisherman ex 
some doubt as to the saf 


ray acting on the suggestior. 
Immediately, however, keeper, without saying a 
word, clambered over the intervening 
ocurageously advancing to the brute, struck him a blow 
on the nose with the butt-end of his dog-whip. The 
bull forthwith turned tail and scan pered off. Ou hia 
return to the fisherman the keeper quietly said, Decd, 
Mr. Frank, folks are jist spilin’ thae bulls by bein’ 
Jrichtened at them.” 


ling, and 


_ “ MUSIC AND MUSBICIANS.”* 


Robert Schumann was a man of five taste 
and genuine creative spirit, as seen in his com- 
positions ; but he combined with these qualities 
a critical perception and a literary power, such 
as only a very few musicians have shared. The 
essays in the volume consist of a number of con- 
tributions to the ‘‘ Neue Zeitechift.” Theeo 
were signed by various names—such as Flores - 
tein,” Eusebius, and Raro — each of 
which carried his own characteristics with him, 
imparting an air of variety, discussion, and not 
eeldom a rare humour. Schumann shows to 

t advantage under this plan; be was open 
look at _— sides; patient, though keen 
sighted, he was little of the dogmatist, complete 
as were the theories of art he had wrougkt out 
for himself. He loved to look at both sides, 
and was ready to appreciate and to mark 
excellence in many forms. But he had an utter 
hatred of the meretricious—a horror of mere 
% effect,” which no doubt accounts for his very 
severe criticisms of Meyerbeer s Huguenots,” 
which we are almost at one with him in con- 


demning as being Parisian and untrue—though 
we had the or the ill-fortune to see it 


given under transcendant advantages in the 
gigantic Opera House of Paris—one of Napo- 
eon the Third’s wonderful achievements. 


| Ritter—the wife, as we presume, of an Ameri- 


can r, who bas done some service to 
the literature of music—bas accomplished her 
task with no little su yous us with a 
well-condensed and vivi — sketch 
of Schumann. Full of sympathy and 
ap ion for her subject, she does not 
lose the 13 of disoriminating, but writes 
with the ness that comes from impartiality. 
The Essays well deserved to be preserved and 
translated into English, were it for nothing but 
W. Sterndale "Bennett tat * 

Stern at a early 8 . 
Bennett’s genius was of the” dus bc 
Schumann could well appreciate, and he has 
written of Bennett most ably. It is one of the 
best testimonies to Schumann's unprejudiced 


mind that he so openly eulogised 

notwi ing a good deal i i 
opposed to his own feelings and aims. The 
compositions of Field, of Schubert, of Schunke, 
of Rubenstein, of Hummel, of Franz, of 4 
and others, are dealt with in the same - 
sophic and faithful manner. The Hessys are 
varied by others dealing with more general and 


abstract topics, and now and then we have a 
bundle of 1 just such as we should 
umann’s 


expect from uliarly penetrating 
Sak celiac’ spirit. Mrs. Ritter says eloquently 
of Schumann as a critic :— 


It would be difficult to over estimate the value of 
Schumann's labour as a eri 10. His influence was not 
destructive or depressing, it was beneticeat aud in- 
spiring. The claim of some of bis German admirers, 
that he has served the wol even more as an art critic 
than as a composer, goes far beyond the truth. His 
art criticism, tbough it will m main one of the best 
models of this kind of li labour, has already fui- 
filled its mission, at least in Germany, while the influ- 
ence of his achievements as a composer on musical 

is not yet wholly understood by the public at 
ean and the compositions themselves will remain as 
long as any musical immortality remain-, to delight, 
with an elevated pleasure, every nature capab'e cf 
understanding them. On the other hand, it cannot by 
truly said that we have beyond Schumann's 
critical point of view. A man of genius i+ always i 
advance of his time. Was it not Schumann who wrote, 
as early a8 1816, of Wagoer's Tannhaunr,—“ lt is deep, 
* * a bundre i times better than bis ent lier opera; 
and I consider the composition ald instrumeptati n. 
extraordinary, far beyond what he ever ac somp'ished 
before? Toe musical opinions of so high-y distin- 
ished a musician hy 1 — course 
a of the greatest importance to, and carry groac 
— witb, every one 4 is interested in mus io. Sup- 
ported by u soil basis of thorough knowledge ant 
practical experience, enlivened by the glow of enthu- 
siasm and ſolty creative faculti criticism is 
equally removed from dry technical analysis, 
vague stbetio speculation unsupported by 


as from 
science. 


© Music and Musicians : Fiss ond Criticisms By 


Rover UMAEN. „ edited, and anno- 
ta ty Fane Raron Rit With portrait of 
bchumann. (William Reeves.) 


RD 


co e real merit, to frown down, to ridicule, if need 
ba; all influences, personal or otherwise, which are 

erroneous in themselves und deleterious to art, to point 
to the remediable or involuotary fault, and at the same 
time to the best means of correcting it. 


We can only afford space to give a few of his 
aphorisms :— 

That would be a small art indeed that merely pos- 
sessed sounds, but no speech, no symbol, fit to 
express the varying movements of the soul. 


The great is admirable even in ruin. Dismember a 
symphony by Beethoven and one by Gyrowetz, and 
then observe what remains. Works of mere talent or 
compilation, when destroyed, seem but overturned card- 
houses ; while, after the expiration of centuries, pillars 
and capitals of ruined temples still exist. 


That which is learned in childhood is never forgotten. 

He who is anxious to preserve his originality is in 
danger of losing it. | 

Faleoners tear out the feathers of their hawks lest 
they should fly too high. 


The study of the history of music and the hearing of 
masterworks of different epochs will most speedily cure 
you of vanity and self-adoration, 


Without enthusiasm you will never accomplish any- 
thing correctly ix art. 


A YEAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


Lady Barker writes brightly and well, but 
she has the defects of her qualities. She is ob- 
servant, dashing, not without a touch of 
feminine humour, full of good spirits; but she 
loves details over much, She wishes to tell 
all, and allows the typical points to be lost in a 
rush of commonplaces. Even her occasional] 
picturesque tagtefulness helps her, It 
only serves to make the trim, well-swept, 
monotonous, lawny level of her style more con- 
spicuous, as sometimes a regular row of bushes 
along a sweep of curving drive will emphasise 
its appearance of length, The present work 
contains much that is admirable, instructive, 
and fresh; but it is couched in the form of 
familiar letters, and many of the besetting 
faults of that style are to be found in it. For 
one thing, there is far too strong an infusion of 
personal likings and dislikings, carried down 
even to the veriest trifles. We think it quite 
legitimate in such a book that the author should 
tell of her troubles with her Kaffir servants, 
and yet what elements of likeableness she 
found in them, and how she felt with 
respect to the climate and to the 


7 ay the country once for 15 But 
7 indulges us in ever - recurrent 
digressions and assurances, and her me 
ways of announcing such well-known facts 
become tiresome. Nevertheless, in justice it 
must be said that Lady Barker has written a 
readable book —a book which we are quite 
sure not afew lady-readers will be delighted. 
with, for it is full of anecdotes of adventure, 
of personal impression and confession’; and even 
when her letter is.a ‘‘ jumble of grumbles, as 
she says, it is far from disquieting or discom - 
forting to read, but cheering and humorous 
rather. A few extracts will show more conclu- 
sively than any description what is the nature 
and scope of the book. Of course, it is pre- 
sumed that our readers are aware that Lady 
Barker—the widow of a wealthy knight—is the 
wife of Mr. Napier Broome, who is known as 
the author of some exceptionally good books of 
poetry—a classic drama amongst them and 
who went out as Colonial Secretary with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. Occasionally af Barker 
does take broad and generous views, as in this 
Case :— 


It is inexpressibly touching to see with one’s own 
eyes the wonderful deep personal devotion and 
affection of the Kafirs for the kindly English 
gentleman who for thirty years and more has been 
their real ruler, and their wise and judicious friend; 
not a friend to pamper their vices and give way to their 
great fault of idleness, but a true friend to protect 
their interest, and yet to labour incessantly for their 
social advancement, and for their admission into the 
great field of civilised workers. The Kafirs know little, 
and care less, for all the imposing and elaborate 
machinery of British rule. The Queen on ber throne 
is but a splendid distant chieftainess to them, and 
no potentate can, in their eyes, compare with their 
own chieftain, their king of hearts, the one white 
man to whom of their own free will and accord the 
give the royal salute whenever they see him. 1 
have stood in magnificent balls, and seen King aud 
Kaiser pass through crowds of bowing courtiers, but 
I never saw anything which impressed me that 
morning so strongly as the simultaneous sprin 
the feet, the loud shout of“ Bayete!” given with the 
right hand upraised (a higher form of salutation than 
Inkosi,“ aud only accorded to Kafir royalty), the 
look of love and rapture and satistied expectation in 


* A Year's Housckesping in South Africa. 
BaRkER, author of Station Life in New 
Ko. With Iliustrations. -{Macmillan and Co.) 


+t This word, which includes in itself an Irish bull of | 


the finest quality, we borrow from a writer high in the 


rauks of science, and it will well suit our purpose here. 


to 


* 
By 4 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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: all those keen black faces, as the Minister, quite | 


9 without or circumstance of any sort 
or kind, quietly walked into the large room, and sat 
himself down at his desk, with some papers 
was no clerk, no official of any surt ; no 
one standing between the people and the fountain of 
justice. The extraordinary simplicity of the trial which 
commenced at once, was only to equalled by the 
decorum and dignity with which it was conducted. 
First of all everybody sat down upon the floor, the 
plaintiff and defendant amicably side by side opposite 
to the Minister's desk, and the other natives, about 
a hundred in number, squatted in various groups. 
Then, as there was evidently a slight feeling of sur- 
prise at my si myself down in the only other 
chair (they probably considered me a new-fashioned 
clerk), the Minister explained that I was the wife of 
another Inkosi, and that I wavted to see and hear how 
Kafir men stated their case when anything went wrong 
with their affairs, This explanation was perfectly 
satisfactory to all parties, and they regarded me no 
more, but immediately set to work on the subject in 
hand. A sort of précis of each case had been pre- 
viously 2 from the istrate’s report for Mr. 
S——’s information by his clerk, and these documents 
7 helped me to understand what was going on. 
o can be more beautiful to listen to than 
either the Kafir or Zulu tongue. It is soft and liquid 
as Italian. with just the same gentle accentuation on 
the ultimate and an:i-penultimate syllables, and 
the clicks which are made with the tongue every now 
and then are part of the language, and give ita very 
quaint sound, whilst the proper names are excessively 
harmonious. 


In the next extract we have a glimpse of 
— babyhood, as well as of Mumsy, 
making the best of it :— 

It is so absurd to see an English child falling into 
colonial ways. G—— talks to all the animals in : 
for they evidently don’t understand English. If one 
wants to get rid of a dog, it is of no use sa ing ** Get 
out” ever so crossly ; but when G—— yells “‘ furht- 
sack” (this is pure phonetic spelling out of my own 
head), the cur retreats precipitately. Soto a horse: 
you must tell him to g° on in Kafir, or he won't stir ; 
and they will not stop for any sound r a long, low 
whistle. G—— even plays at games of the country. 
Sometimes I come upon the shady side of the verandah 
taken up with chairs, arranged in pairs all ite . 
and a sort of tent of rags and shawls at one end, which 
is the wagon. “I am playing at trekking, mumsy 
dear. Would you like to wait and see me outspan ? 
Here is a nice place, with water for my bullocks and 
wood for my fire. Look at the bieak of my wagon ; 
and here’s such a jolly, real bullock-whip Charlie made 
me out of a bamboo and strips of bullock-hide.” 
G—— can’t believe that he ever played at railways, 
or horses, or civilised games; and it is very certain 
the baby will trek and “‘ outspan” so soon as he 
can oe ä 

We grown-up people catch violent colds here; and 
it is no wonder, considering the changes of weather— 
far beyond what even you, with your fickle climate, 
have to bear. Twenty-four hours ago it was'so cold 
that I was glad of my sealskin jacket at six o'clock in 
the evening, and it was bitterly cold at night. The 
next there was a hot wind, and it has been 

mouth of a furnace ever — 


way 

gous. and 
lati al von, Everybod 

population) seem always very : 

1% Wait till the winter”; but I have been wa 

months now, three of which have been very 

and disagreeable, This seems a hard thing to say 

a climate with so a reputation as this, but 

obliged to write of things as I find them. I used to 

hear the climate immensely — in England, but I 

don’t hear much said in its favour here: the most en- 

ms one meets with is, Oh, you'll get 

to it! 


And sometimes, as we have said, Lady Barker 


can be picturesquely descriptive, as in the fol- 
lowing passage—all we can afford space for :— 


Ever since I arrived in Natal I have been pining to 
see a real mountain and a real river, uot a big hill, or 
@ capricious spruit, sometimes a ditch and sometimes 
a lake, but a respectable river, too yi to be muddy. 
Here it is before me at last, the splendid Umgeni, 
curving out from among the hills, wide and tranquil, 
yet with a rushing sound suggestive of its immense 
volume. We can’t waste a moment indoors: not even 
the really nice fresh butter—and what a treat that is 
you must taste Maritzburg butter to understand—nor 
the warm tea can detain us forlong. We snatch up 
our shawls and run out in the gloaming to follow tho 
river’s sound and find out the spot where it leaps down. 
It is not difficult, once we are in the open air, to decide 
in which direction we must go, and we brave ticks and 
even snakes, and go straight across country through 
the long grass. There is the fall! quite suddenly we 
have come upon it. do beautiful in its simplicity and 
grandeur ; no ripple or break to confuse the eye and 
take away the sense of unity and consolidation. The 
river .widens and ,hurries, gathering up strength and 
volume until it reaches that great cliff of iron-stone, 
You could drop a plumb-line over it, so absolutely 
reign is it, for 320 feet. I have seen other waterfalls 
in other parts of the world, but I never saw anything 
much more it posing than this narrow perpendinala? 
sheet of wa ken into a cloud of spray and foam 
so soon as it touches the deep silent basin below, The 
water is discoloured where it flings itself over the cliff, 
and there are tiuges and stains of murky yellow on it 
there; but the spray which flies up trom below is 
purer and whiter than the driven snow, and keeps a 
great bank of ly 
over which it is 


y rare ferns aud fantastic bushes 
of the great fall<-droop as if they, too, 


n 


it kindly Nature holds them back, for. 
needs the contrast of branch and stem to give 
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effect to 8 of the falling water. Just one last 
gleam of sunligh the water's 
where it dashed over the cliff, and a pale in Boa 
moon hung low over it in a soft ‘‘ daffodil sky.” It 
was all ineffably beautiful and poetic, and the roar of 
the falling river seemed only to bear out with greater 
intensity the absolnte silence of the desolate spot and 
the twilight hour. 

A ter proportion of this kind of writing 
woe hee rendered the book far more valu- 
able; but, for all that, it is a good book fora 
vacant hour, and as such we recommend it. 

We should not omit to say that the engravings, 
which are nine in number, are from pen-and-ink 
sketches—no doubt by Lady Barker—which 
are far from finished, but which show great 
facility and some degree of character, force, and 
humour, There is a quaintness in expression 
now and then, which shows genius of a kind. 
Especially would we mention Tom,“ Sir 
Garnet,” and a Kaffir Dandy,” which suffice 
to give a very fair idea of Kaffir types. 


THE MAGAZINES—SEPTEMBER. 


Professor Seeley’s article on ‘‘ Prussian History ” 
in Mucmillan will command attention from the 
name of the writer, and will be found especially 
valuable for its notice of the true memoirs of 
Hardenberg. With the insight of a philosophical 
historiav, he remarks that while the work of 
Napoleon looks smaller and smaller as time goes on, 
the work that was done in Germany at the same 
time looks greater and greater. Is not the true read- 
ing this—that while Napoleon’s mere mechanical 
victories ruined France, Prussia’s defeats gave her 
the moral strength the results of which are now 
so patent? Mrs. Oliphant is getting towards the 
end of Young Musgrave,” and evidenly bringing 
on a dramatic crisis. The first part of Mr. Wallace’s 
‘‘Colours of Animals and Plants” is marked by 
that independent and careful investigation which 
has always distinguished the most distinguished of 
naturalists. Mr. Wallace is even more careful 
than Mr. Darwin, and hence often, as now, the 
necessity for his differing from that writer. There 
are one or two curious anecdotes in German 
Society Forty Years Since.” Here are two of 
‘second sight ” :— 

The Grand Duke told very curious stories about a 
sort of second sight; especially of a Princess of S—— 
who was, I ve, connected with the House of 
Saxony. It is the custom among them to allow the 
bodies of their deceased relations to lie in state, and all 
the members of the family go to look at them. The 
princess was a single woman, and not young. She had 
the faculty, or curse, of always » not the 
body actually exposed, but the next mem the 
family who was to die. On one occasion a child died ; 
she went to the bedside and said, I thought I came to 
look at a branch, but I see the tree.” In less than 


three weeks the father was dead. The Grand Duke 
told me several other instances of 1 kind. But 


* 
ted to see you, but why have you 
“Ob,” ll hor mater, Princess 
what are you talking ok“: 
d. On his way home his 


The author of Mine is Thine” in Blackwood is 
drawing a very clever sketch,—drawing two very 
clever sketches—one of an idleman about town, 
the other of his friend, whose conscience torments © 
him because he cannot find bis work in this world. 
There are delicate, half shades in these characters 
that are worth studying. We have a profoundly 
interesting notice of Erskine of Linlathen, and 
Campbell of Row in the School of the Prophets.“ 
With these, especially the latter, our readers are 
well acquainted, and therefore would gratefully 
sympathise with the general tone of the article. 
There is an incidental notice of the late A, J. 
Scott, which we take to be singularly correct 


Nor can we do more than refer to Alexander Scott, 
whose name is so often mentioned in those histories, 
and who took so important a part in the events of the 
time, without leaving us any means of verifying the 
impression which he seems to have produced upon bis 
contemporaries. He was to them one of the first of 
men; but be is to us, nothing—a shadow, a much- 
exalted name, and no more, 


We are all disposed to read of ‘Tramps and 
Pedestrians” at this time, and therefore every body 
will enjoy the article with that title. The two 
political articles are characteristic, but moderate in 
tone, and here we have to make an announcement. 
Blackwood, the last refuge of ecclesiastical as of 
political Toryism, has formally abandoned the pre- 
sent Burial Laws. Writing of the late session it 
says— 3 

We were amongst those who heartily approved the 
amendment to the Burials Bill, which led immediately 
to the withdrawal of the Ministerial proposals, Lord 
Harrowby’s majority in the House of Lords, and the 
division an Mr. Osborne Morgan's resolutions of last 
your. must virtually decide the question then raised. 

the present state of public f it would be most 
rash (and the House of Lords evidently felt it so) for 
the + wea or for those who, like ourselves, are the 
consistent aud determined supporters of the Church of 
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Eogland, to refuse to way as far as possible to a 
* the heads K 1. roh have sanctioned. 
The sanitary regulations of the bill were good, but it is 
impossible, under all the circumstances, to evade the 
necessity of admitting Dissenters to the parish church- 
yards. More than half of them are closed, the re- 
mainder must become the local cemeteries, where none 
other exist, over which the village clergyman must 
cease to exercise exclusive contro It will be far 
wiser to make no impracticable resistance. The sur- 
render of the churchyards may be looked pe as the 
penalty of recent extravagances and rebellions; and 
only a most perverse indiscretion will endeavour to in- 
volve this comparatively unimportant question with the 
broader issue of the continued existence of the Na- 
tional Church. A free country is bound above all 
things to insist on the supremacy of law and order, and 
it cannot afford to'endure in its most powerful - 
ration the deliberate assertion of immunity from 
obedience, 


Such writing in such a quarter is scarcely less 
than a political event. 

There is much readable matter in the Cornhill, 
where Mr. Blackmore carries, though in a some- 
what zig-zag way, Erema towards its concla- 
sion; where there is much that is fresh about 
modern French poetry, a well-told Italian tale, and 
a beautiful sketoh surely we know the hand that 
has done it, and can it be any but Miss Thacke- 
ray’s tof ‘* Betsinda and her Bun; and a good 
classical-article on Lucian. But, after the last, the 
„Poetry of September” charms us most. It is 
writing that one would like everybody to read—so 
well, so. truly, and with such fine sympsthy has 
the author absorbed into his mind the peculiar 
beauty and tone of the month. As here— 

The actual 
though not so luxuriant, it may be, as Jaly or August, 
stirs us, perhaps, with a deeper emotion. The corn 
should not be all carried, for the wheat, standiog in 
shocks upon the hillside has a very pretty effect in the 
distance. There should be meadows within view, 
in which the rich green aftermath, still ankle deep, 
has not yet been fed off. There should be the fine 
stately hedgerow timber of the midlaud counties, or 
the ing 7 * and long woods of tbe west and 
south, There should be the cool dark green of the tur- 
nips, contrasting with the pale yellow stubble, looking 
sheeny and silky in the sun. There should be a farm- 
house or two, and a village spire in the hazy distance ; 
and the foliage may be flecked here and there with two 
or three rust spots as a foil to the surrounding verdure. 
Here is an ordinary view enough. But lie lazily on 
your back, where the eye can take in all these varied 
contrasts, and you will allow that the same scene at 
an earlier period of the year would have wanted many 
of the charms which it exhibits now. 

And again— 

For it is not the mere beauty of feature which, cha- 
racterises September, great as that is, on which we 
are about to dwell; in this it is surpassed by other 
months, It is the expression which is worn by this 
one—all ‘that it su s, all the spell which it seems 
to lay upon ts—which we hope to be able to describe, 
60 that some few readers, as we have said, may recog- 
nise the likeness. We are presupposing, of course, 
that we have a seasonable September, the mild, warm 
sunny month which it is four years out of five, and 
neither parched by ¢rought nor yet drenched with con- 
stant rain; September, in fact, ia her normal and 
natural condition. Then let the sky be perfectly blue, 
the air perfectly hushed, and the whole landscape 
bathed in a flood of pensive sunshine, and on such 
a day" the mind becomes conscious of a mixture of 
melancholy and sweetness which is wholly peculiar to 
this season. The sweetness of September is, indeed, 
one of ite most prominent attributes. No month in 
the year seems literally to smile upon one like Septem- 
ber. It is so gentle, so soft, so mellow. 

It seems to look at one out of mild hazel eyes with an 
almost human love and tenderness, and an equable 
serenity which gives assurance of unchanged affection. 
And thisit is which leads us . degrees to become con- 
scious of the melancholy of September. The contrast 
between the sense of repose, tranquillity, and perma- 
nence which is inspired by her aspect, and the sense of 
the approaching termination of all summer weather 
which we feel at the same time, naturally gives rise to 
this sentiment. We feel in gazing on September what 
. — — ty end strength, when 

woman t an » whom 
we knew had but a short time to live. It is, however, 
difficult to separate the elements which constitute tha 
sweetness from those which constitute the melanchol 
of this beautiful season. The profound brooding still- 
ness of a September day, when you may even hear the 
* dropping from the beau-shocks in the ad joinlug 


„ must have struck many of our readers, and one 
can 


barely say. whether it contributes more to the sad- 
ness + Mgr joy with which we ure inspired at such 
moments. 


Hark how the sacred calm which breathes around 


Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still — accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


And so on, with one or two delicious quotations 
from Thomson, for five or six pages. One good 
thing this article may do—direct attention to the 
neglected Thomson, who, in this self-conscious age 
of self-conscious poets, find but too few readers. 
There is an independence of opinion in the open- 
ing article in Fraserlon Modern Prophets which 
will attract some readers, although the writer may 
provoke strong feeling amongst all who adhere 
to the Evangelical theology, and all scientific 
men. Both parties are vigorously attacked, and 
with some coarse cleverness, but, after all, we 
get little farther than natural religion. The article, 
however, is spoiled by egotism and bad temper, 
and a careful editor would; we think, have left 


hysical beauty of a September day, 


| 


| 


of the world have come in certain cycles. As we 


some passages ont. Some remarks on Third-class | 
Passengers in Mr. Conder’s article should attract 
the notice of railway directors, who may, however, 


find them to be fallacious. We should like to see 


Sir Bartle Frere or Dr. Mullens reply to the article 
on Christianity in India,” which pronounces, with 
some claim to authority, that Christianity has made 
no progress amongst the natives, and that there 
are no indications that it will ever do so, but 
rather the contrary.” The paper on the Transfer 
ot Real Property is admirable, pointing urgently 
to the necessity of reform in the enormous expenses 
incurred in buying and selling. Veii is for the 
Roman classic, well putting together what has never, 
we believe, been put together before. Light and 
readable is the article on Kriloff and Gogol. Let 
us give one of Kriloff's fables, which is just as suit · 
able to England as it is to Russia :— 


A petition was sent in to the lion to make the wolf 
8 of the sheep, and many a good word had been 
urged on his behalf by his friend and gossip, the fox, 
whilst chatting with the lioness. But there were ugl 
rumours afloat as to the wicked doings of the wolf; and, 
that ple might not say that the lion acted out of 
friendship to the fox, it was resolved that a general 
assembly of all the beasts should be held, and that each 
animal should be asked his opinion, good or bad, of the 
wolf. The imperial orders were obeyed, all the beasts 
were summoned, and the votes were taken according to 
rank. But not a single voice was raised sgainst the 
wolf, and he was appointed Jord of the sheepfold. And 
what, pray, did the sheep say, for of course they were 
invited to take part in the deliberations of the council ! 
Bat that is just pe * 3 the * 

uite forgotten, though was their opinion whic 
should bave been first asked. 3 

Will not the agricultural householder understand 
this? It is somewhat pitiful to notice the vulgar 
and bilious acidity ok A. K. H. B. s“ Vulgarity 
of Opinion. Here is a specimen of his unworthy 
Broad - Church vulgarity :— 

Let it be said, however, that should the evil days of 
what is called disestablishment come, and the existing 
independence of the national clergy cease, all those 
who are known to me will wash their hands of a work 
which will have ceased to be the work for such as them, 
Doubtless human beings will be found who will be con. 
tent to be regarded as.“ fine bodies,” ivverly runnin',“ 
and seagrass | in “a fine style o langidge.” I have no 
fear that such an uoh time will de bere in the life 
of any one now living. But oh, the suicidal idiotey of 
such of the c'ergy as from n join 
bands — such as would degrade office ia the 
very dust 


Does the anger here spring from fear ? i 

The Dablin University is a remarkably good 
number. A paper on Indian Anomalies” gives 
grave suggestions relating to the fature government 
of our Eastern Empire. Mr. Burke clearly writes 
from wide knowledge, which bas been carefully 
digested. The Portrait of the Month is of Mr. 
Henry Irving. It is admirable, and is accompanied 
by an admirable memoir. ‘‘ Does God Grow? is 
the somewhat catching title of an article by Mr. 
Keningale Cook, which, if here and there strikingly 
suggestive, is, on the whole. crude and paradoxical, 
and wanting in both completeness and roundness of 
thought. Mr. F. R. Conder, who writes on 
Railways and the Book of Daniel with 
apparently equal facility, gives some extremely 
curious deductions in ‘‘ Lost Elements of Ancient 
Lore” from a study of the chronological order of 
events, indicating how the great and moving events 


have said, the results are curious, but only very 
partially conclusive. The values of the events, if 
we may so express it, are by no means equal. The 
article on the Early Days of Mortimer Collirs,” 
while interesting, is not in the best taste as regards 
Mrs. Collins—who surely should have been fur- 
nished with this matter. 

There are one or two especially good papers in 
the Gentleman s Magazine. The most noticeable is 
the Visit to the Chief Secocwni ”—a vivid descrip- 
tion of African adventure from the pen, presumably, 
of the gentleman who recently gave us a similar 
paper ; and, if we had not known before, we could 
now perfectly understand whence our word boor ” 
is derived. This isa specimen of Dutch African 
hospitality :— 

For instance, at this first house, we managed to get 
some forage for our horses, before our scowling host 
found out who we were, but not a bit could we get to 
eat. Have you no bread, myn Heer!” We Lave 
no bread to spare.” ‘‘Have you any eggs!” We 
have no . Can you let us have some milk!” 
— you got any milk to give these carles 
(fellows)?” Fioally, we succeeded in buying three cups 


of milk for a shilling, as a favour,” and that is all we 
got from sunrise to sunset. 


Mr. T. Trollope gives a painful sketch of the 
lower orders of Naples, which the English traveller, 
in his ordi selfishness, might not do amiss to 
read. And then we have a 8 life of 

Holbein, of w Mr. Pebody, even 
— Cromwell bar vin y have troubled himeelf 
about his warts if he had sat to Henry’s painter. 
The warts would have been the principal things in 


. formers.” 


Mr. Proctor gives another astronomical paper 
Belgravia —this time on some ‘‘ Astronomical 
Myths,” about which, by the bye, laymen do not 
much like to read ; for they naturally ask them- 
selves how much of myth is there in what is gaid 


to be our present so-called knowledge? The most 


noticeable feature in this article is the history of 
the discovery (?) of Vulcan curious chapter. 
Mr. Mackay is somewhat humorous over the 
asserted removal of the bones of St. Mark to 
Venice, and the circumstances attending it. It is 
on a par with most of the miracle history in the 
Roman Catholic Church. They were covered with 
pork to prevent their being seized by the Maho- 
medans! The lighter articles in this number are 
of superior character—best of all Mrs. Linton’s. 
There is both humour, and cynicism not humorous, 
in ‘‘Quips and Cranks.” The ‘Recipe for a 
Weakly Review,” is somewhat vicious, as— 
Attack the high in place 
To gratify the base; 
Deny whatever's good 
In mao or womanhood, &c. 
And for cynicism :— 
Tickle the public and make it grin ! 
The more you tickle, the more you'll win ! 
But teach the public—you’ll never grow rich, 
But live like a — and die in a ditch. 

Lord Peterborough is well drawn in Temple Bar 
—the great Lord Peterborough, who, with more 
moral balance, might have ruled the State and 
become a second Cromwell. The facts of his 
remarkable life are here exceedingly well told. 
Life in Bucharest adds one more bit to our 
knowledge of the East and our conviction that we 
would rather not live ti ere. Spanish Barracks and 
Hospitals” is very fine, and gives one a grateful 
impression of the goodness of the Spanish poor. 
** Chic” is clever, and what is Chic? It is scarcely 
desoribable, and it can only be illustrated. Our 
author should have given political and ecclesias- 
tical as well as social illustrations, and then he 
would have told us that Radicalism is not Chio— 
nor Nonconformity—nor ever will be. There is 
besides a very good article on Jan Steen, and some 
good but not superior light matter. 


The lighter matter in London Society is also fairly 
good, but best we like the Poetry of Persiflage 
for its varied humour and mirth-provoking quota- 
tions, and next, the pathos in Some Curious Per- 
In the latter we are told of the facts 
relating to at least some of the women who sing 
late at night in the quiet streets. We have all 
heard them. Well? Well, generally, when you 
hear them in future, ignore political economy, 


Archbishop Whately, and the Charity Organisation 


Society, put your hand in your pocket, and give 
nothing less than silver. As a rule perhaps there 
will be good reason why you should do so. Thanks 
to the writer. He has helped us. . 

The Argosy is pretty good. The best tale is 
% Bertha Dane,” the best writing, Mr. Charles 
Wood's, but that gentleman must leave Holland 
now, much as we have enjoyed our excursion with 
him, and take us somewhere else, We shall be 
delighted to accompany him anywhere. Let us call 
attention to Miss Beale’s article The Eve of the 
Feast —a sympathetic narrative of what is 
done amongst the children of Seven Dials, * 
help of all sorts, as may be imagined, is still 
wanted. 160 

The Sunday Magazine is distinguished by a beau · 
tiful sketch from life of The Postman’s Daughter,” 
by the author of John Halifax,“ and | | 
memoir of Mrs. Chisholm, Dr. Blaiki . 
a pleasant narrative of a Visit to the Heart of 
Hungary.” The remaining papers ars readable, 

In Good Words we notice, first, a gracefa! 
sketch of A Hidden Life,” by Mr. Page; Uu 1000 
of our readers will chiefly value this number from 
the. Sunday Evening Readings ” of Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. Jasper Desne” is well carried on, 
and Dr. Tulloch gives us a fairly-written sketch of 
Ignatius Loyola, but with nothing new in it, or 
any new light thrown upon the character, 

Sunday at Home is a very good number—varied, 
useful, amusing. There are two very good tales, a 
readable sketch ok Mary Lundie Duncan,” and 
another of “Gustavus Adolphus,” but the beat 
papers are ou Charles Simeon and the English 
Exiles in Geneva.” The original silhouette of the 
former is admirable, and the anecdotes charac- 
In Leisure Hour we turned first too “ William 
aud Mary Howitt,” of whom there are good 
memoirs and very clear medallion portraits. Thero 
is much that is fresh, although old, in tho Royal 
Commission on Historical MSS.,” and in the 


his portrait.” The other articles are fair. 


“Koran and the Bible“; somebody, also, has a 
good word to speak for Walton-on-the-Naze. The 
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„ Darwinian Theory Tested by Science” is poor, | 


and, we should say, not written by a scientific man. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine is best in its specially 
characteristic features—such as popular science, 
everyday life, and the things of the season, but 
the tale of Paul Knox” has, as we have said 
before, power; and there is a good sketch of an 
% Ascent up Mount Wellington, New Zealand.” 
Mr. Crouby will help no one to understand 
% Elijah.” What he sees is exactly what other 
persons will not see.——The Quiver has a good 
sermon by Dr. Barry, and another by Dr. Farrar. 
These are the best of the contents, but the tales 
are readable. 

The Day of Rest, although perhaps not equal to 
what it sometimes is, has some exceptionally good 
matter. Such is Mr. Proctor’s ‘‘ Fancied Figures 


amongst the Stars,” where the reader will learn all 


about the Great Bear,” the Little Bear,” and 
so on; good sketches in Dr. Pertwee’s Patients”; 
the Last Days of Hans Andersen,” and a con- 
tinuation of the capital tale of ‘‘Phebe’s For- 
tune,” although, here, there is clumsiness of con- 
struction. 

And now we will tell the reader what else we 
have received. There is Golden Hours, with 
„ America Revisited by Mr. Tupper; the Poets 
Magazine with great waste of good paper; the 
Fireside, pleasant, varied ; Frank Leslie’s Sunday 
Magazine, the cheapest and most profusely illus- 
trated of all shillingsworths ; Sunshine, with much 
thereof for the children; the Congregationalist, 
with more Golden Texts” finely analysed by Mr. 
Barrett, and some vigorous writing on the eccle- 
siastical events of the month; the Zvangelical 
Magazine, with a portrait of Mr. Tiddy, and good 
articles by Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Reynolds, and Mr. 
Baldwin Brown; the General Baptist Magazine, 
with a well-written sketch of Dr. Allon, etc. 

Ot our magazines for the young, Little Folks has 


improved upon itself. Scarcely anything could be 


better for boys and girls than this sixpennyworth. 
Then we have Good Things, with the tale by Jules 
Verne, besides other matter, but Verne is enough 
by himself. 


Epitome of Helos. 


— os 


The Braemar poring was held on Friday at 
Mor Castle, in presence of a number of spec- 
tators. Viscount Macdaff h the Fife High- 
landers, and Lieut.-Colonel Farquharson was in 
command of the Farquharson men. Both clans 
mustered in force ; but the Queen and the members 
of the royal family, in consequence of bad weather, 
did not travel from Balmoral. The rain fell heavily 


nearly all day. 
On Thur the Prince of Wales left Cowes in 


bis yacht for Trouville, where he was expected to 
atay about ten rym 

he Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Athens on 
Saturday on board the Sultan, and visited their 
Majesties. The British Government, fearing that 
he would seem to countenance the war party, tele- 
graphed that he must leave immediately. He left 
“a the same ev i 

ospital Saturday collections in London were 

made on Saturday, when a hundred and fifty ladies 
sat in the streets in various parts of the metropolis 
with collecting boxes to receive subscriptions. At 
the close of the day the boxes were taken to 
Messrs. Hoare’s „ where the contents were 
counted, 

It is the intention of the Board of Trade to a 
peat inapectors of mercantile training ships for t 

tricts of the Clyde, Leith, Hull, Harwich, Kings- 
i Channel Fleet, comprising, Hor Ma 

0 el Fleet, comprisi er jeaty’s 
— 2 Minotaur, Black Prince, fence, Hoctor, 
and Warrior, anchored in Portland Roads on 
Thureday morning from Torbay, Her Majesty s 
—— had previously arrived from Ports- 
mou ) 

It is satisfactory to know that although trade is 
so depressed pauperism in this country continues to 
decrease. The number of paupers in England and 
Wales at the end of the midsummer quarter was 
655,726, which is 0°3 cent. less than in 1876, 
and 5°9 per cent. less than in 1875. This decrease 
has taken place in spite of a rather cozsiderable 
increase in the three divisions of Eogland in which 
the „ manufactures are carried on, and 

which show an increase of 2 8 per cent. as com 

with year. In London the number of paupers 
is a little less than it was last year, but is over 
6,000 lees than the number in 1875. 

A Conservative tion was held at the 
Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, on Saturday after- 
noon, in ry of the 3 of the Government. 
Mr. Hu irley, M. P., referring to the war, 
asserted that Mr. Gladstone had been thrown over 
dy his own party. He said that if Mr. Gladstone’s 

N had been endorsed by the House of Commons 
ust have been involved in the horrors of 

t. The Hon. on „ M. P., 
secretary to the Admiralty, said that Mr. Gladstone 
wanted them to join Russia in order to crush 


were not Resolutions were passed in 
favour of the maintained by Ministers, 
cially with to the war, sat **the 
unconstitutional and iotic opposition offered 
by certain leading mem of the Liberal ; 
and expressive of gratification at the assembling of 
80 many friends, all resolved to uphold and sus- 
tain to the utmost the glorious constitation in 
Church and State.” ; 

On Tharsday, in pursuance of resolutions come 
to in the early part of the week, upwards of 10,000 
of the cotton operatives of Bolton left work rather 
than submit to a reduction of 5 per cent. in their 


w 

‘On Thureday the last two girders of the Tay 
Railway Bridge were raised into position. The 
bridge is upwards of two miles and has eighty- 
five spans. It has cost about 200,000/. 

The marriage of the Hon. Sidney Herbert, M. P., 
second son of the late Lord Herbert, of Lea, with 
e, Louisa Lambton, eldest 89 
the Earl of Durham, was sole mnised on W 7 
morning at St. George's, Hanover - square. 
Onalow, en of dee and. chaplain to th 

ow, rector an e 
Prince of Wales. Mr. ow was in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. He died at the rectory, 


The Liverpool adjourned licensing sessions were 
held on Tuesday. Of applications for removals 
none were ted. No new victuallers’ licences 
were and all new applications to sell beer, 
wine, or sweets for consumption on the premises, 


r 

The furniture of Priory, Balham, where the 
last days of the ill-fated Mr. Charles Bravo were 
passed, has been sold by auction. was a 


very large attendance of buyers, and the lots 
fetched 


At the Home-Rule Convention at Liverpool on 

Tuesday, Mr. Parnell was elected president of the 

confederation for the ensuing year, and Mr. O Don- 

| 3 to hold the next 

i e Daily New: says that 

it has been determined not to with the 

blic ‘‘demonstrations” in Ire in favour of 

he obstructive members of the Home-Rule party, 

one assembling of the National Conference 
on 


question. 7 

A meeting of Home-Ruale electors in the King’s 

y summoned by the Eden 

Club to consider the conduct of 
Patrick O’Brien, M. P., in opposing the ‘‘ Obetruc- 
tive” policy of Messrs. Parnell and Biggar, has 
refused to pass a vote of censure on the hon. 

baronet. 

On Monday night a meeting of the Home-Rule 
party was held at Hull, when Mr. Parnell, M.P., 
occupied the chair, and a lecture on the [rish Par- 
— 5 y was delivered by Mr. J. O Connor 


Power It was contended by the speakers 
that the policy of obstruction in 4 if oon · 
good resulta, 


tinued, was calculated to bring about 
and to increase the feeling in favour of Home- 
Rule. Resolutions in support of Home-Rule and 
of the obstructive policy were passed. 

Sir Henry James, ing at a farmers’ dinner 
on Friday at Grantown, said that the Irish Ob- 
structionists were committing a crime against the 
— pnt A* House no wish to inter- 
ere op a 
a yar. — i 


poe a. 
on with a sole view of obstructing 

the country, stern justice must be done on those 
who took part in it, 

The freedom of the city of Edinburgh was on 
Friday afternoon presented to General Grant, in 
the Free Charch — Hall. a 2,000 
persons were present. burgess ticket was en- 
closed in a silver casket. On the ticket was an in- 
scription, stating that the freedom of the city was 
N — upon ral Grant in testimony of the 
ro pi entertained for him, both as a great soldier 
and as a statesman, and in appreciation of the line 
of policy pursued by him to establish and maintain 
friendly relations between the United States and 
Great Britain. The Lord Provost ided and 
made the presentation. General Grant briefly 
acknowledged the honour conferred on him, which, 
he said, he regarded also as an honour to his country. 
The American nation was proud of Scotland and 
the citizens they sent to them. At the close of 
the p ings cheers were given for General and 
Mrs. Grant. Over the President’s chair were hung 
the flags of Great Britain and the United States. 


The death is announced of Sir Francis Hicks, 
treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in his fifty- 
seventh year. 

Heavy storms on Sunday and Monday visited 
several parts of the country, and have done great 
damage to the standing crops. Owing to the state 
of the weather, serious apprehensions are arising on 
account of the harvest. 

At a meeting held on Monday of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Mansion House Indian Famine Relief 
Fund, Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, M.P., pre- 
siding, it was resolved to forward to the Duke of 
Buckingham, Governor of Madras, a further sum 
of $5,000/., making 80,000/. sent out in all. It 
was stated by Mr. Dowden, an Indian merchant, 

from the famine districts, that 
every n man alive for 
the next six months. General Sir Henry N 
lately a member of the Viceroy’s Council, said 


—— 
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were 
Sheffield, Edin 
and other towns. 


Glennings. 
— 
ing- —Apartment of a dentist. 
ap prety, Be ate — — oil,” said a well- 
known physiciao,” com 


tly looking around. 
**Cod-liver, I 4 i 


wled an experienced 


tient. 

2 don't you take your seat within the bar?’ 
asked a lawyer of his client the other dax. My 
father always advised me to keep out of bad com- 
pany,” said the other. 

A gentleman coming into his club one stormy 
night said he never saw such a wind. “Saw a 
wind!” replied a friend; what was it like?” 
Like, answered the gentleman, ‘‘like to have 
blown my hat off. 

„Gentlemen, I introduce to you my friend, who 
isn’t as stupid ar he appears to be.” Introduced 
Friend, with vivacity : That's precisely the diffe- 
rence between my friend and myself.” 

In the agony column of the Times appears the 
following announcement: — The Colorado Beetle. 
—Su of the theory that all created life was 
brought into being for the use of man, are earnestly 
requested to explain the utility to humanity of the 
above creatare.-—Address, 


on the pier of Aberdeen a 

dogs in leash, and crying bitterly. On his 

ashing him what was the matter, the boy replie 

amid hie , “Oh, sir 1 I had thae two dogs f 

Sasteon cham bo ives ant chon Tom’ @ lack 

f * ives, w N 

e 
en i A 

Memoirs of Bishop Ewing. 

A Swaxe Srory.—The Grand Rapids (Mich. 

Eagle is responsible for the following :—** A 

was walking home from his work in the 

of Cannon. He saw the grass wave a few 

from him, when lo! a gi ic ‘ 

twenty-eight and three-fou feet i 

ten inches in ciroumference, came 

with a lightning velocity. 

three or four feet from 

its victim it halted and surveyed 

drew nearer and attacked him. It twined iteelf 

about his legs and pulled him te te poet, 

he only saved himself from being gled to 

death by cutting off its head by a fow desperate 

strokes with his pocket-knife. hair has turned 


” 

we Sezer ae ＋ N 
may interest many of your ow 
that a very excellent substitute for red-currant 
jelly may be made from the juice of the stalks of a 
red rhubarb—such as guava, or red currant—and 
the recipe for making it will probably be useful. 
Phe jelly — 4 ie the autumn, as the 

are much too watery in spring. Firet 

nice stalks, and then cut into emall 
and put them into a large jar. 

of one lemon, and place in a moderate oven until 
the rhubarb is quite soft ; but it is 

not to leave it in the oven unti 


Pere 11 
Atre kel 


EF 


pou 
solved put it into the preserving-pan an 
gently * thirty or fort . and 
stirred and well skimmed until it is qui 
Pour into pots or glasses of the usual 
and when cold tie down with white „Both in 
colour and flavour this jelly so exactly resembles 
— r red currants that no yori agent 
erence, very good ma made 
with the pulp if it ren It it is deter- 
mined to utilise the pulp, put it into a stew 
after the juice has been poured 
pound of the pulp put , 
of loaf-sugar, and well boi e additi 
bitter almonds blanched and ed is 
me, Vy — or candied lemon-peel may be 
—The Gardener's Magazine. 
RESULTS OF ADVERTISING.—“‘I can’t see it,” 
said Buffer. Nobody reads 
advertisements, It’s : 
„But,“ said the editor, you read what interests 
you?” es.“ And if there's anything that 
ou particularly want, you look for it? ‘‘Cer- 
— N 2 the thousands 2 
thousands who help to make up this busy world of 
Ne Pag ol 
u de, assure you in 
— ‘open sesame’ to all — bnocess.” And 
still Buffer did not see it. He didn't believe that 
200 
4% n you : t. sai 
editor ; ‘‘ just slip in an advertisement of the want 
of one of the most common things in the world. 
For the take of the test I will give it two insertions 
free. Two will be enough ; and you 


ill you try it?” 
. And he selected the place where he 


and . 
smiling and nodding. the following morning 
opened his and after a deal of hun 
his advertisoment. At first it aid not 


The more he looked at it the plainer it 
grew. Finally it glared at him from the closely- 
But that was because he was the 


t his foot into it, and he must take it 
out mantully. The twenty-third applicant was a 
small boy with a girl in company, who had a 

ed le for sale. Buffer bought the 
— the boy, and immediately presented it 
to the girl, and then sent them off. To the 
next applicant he was able truthfully to 


answer, Don't want any more—lI’ve bought 


one. The stream of callers continued until nearly 
ten O clock, at which hour Buffer locked up, and 
turned off the gas. On the following evening, as 
Baffer ed his house, he found a crowd 
assembled. He counted thirty-nine men and boys. 
There were dogs of 3 —_— size, and colour, 
and growl, and howl. Buffer addressed the motley 
multitude, and informed them that he had pur- 
chased a dog. ‘* Then what d’yer advertise for? 
And Baffer got his hat knoc over his eyes 
before he reached the of his home, 
Never mind about the trials and tribulations of that 
night. Buffer had no ides that there were so many 
dogs in existence. With the aid of three 
men he got through alive. On the next mornin 
he visited his friend the editor, and acknowled 
the corn. The advertisement of wanted was 
taken out, and in the most br nes a wg lace, and 
in glaring type, he adverti that he didn’t 
want any more dogs. And for this advertisement 
he paid. Then he went home and pasted upon 
Leet gana 8 “i Then he 
ired a special policeman to guard his property ; 
and then he locked up and went awa with 
family. From that day Josephus er has 
never been heard to 8 doubts concernin 
the efficacy of printer’s ink ; neither has he asked, 
‘*Who reads advertisements ?”—American Paper. 


InvALIDs.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Hea:t, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
cromhie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by man 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Ciaremont-square, London, N. 

CARDINAL on CreaM.—Jupson’s Dr. 


purple, pink, claret, 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 
Oupriper’s Batu or CoLumBia.—By the 


alse and 


promenade. In the “uursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 
turms in infancy the basis of a healthy aud luxuriant head 
of hair. Sold by all perfumers and chem ste, at 3s. 6d, 6s., 
mah gy ORNs 2 and retail by the proprietors, 
> ‘ ellingto u- street, seven from 
the — 4 . 
Tarn, £1 ro £10 108. —- Tn Cours Upper on 
Lower Er oF Fourtgen Purge MINERAL Teeth, 
fitted and ed to the mouth without pain. The extraction 
— . . 
cus e. system 
teeth to the mouth is protected by Her y 
and tee giv 
— 
"s Hai 


Restor 


arations. They ave the articles for the hair. 
never be used together, nor Oil nor e with 


wrap resemble that uine 
— | therefore to —44 all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris ue on esch packet. 


.— Cocoa perfectly 
away | beverage far better suited to warm climates 
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ENGLAND versus Fraxce.—For 
been in ; 


Cocoa Essence, 
at 90, Faubourg 8t. Honoré, 
mine is a 

the thick 
— compounds of Cocoa with sugar and starch generally 


Births, Barringes, und Benths, 


MARRIAGES, 

STOKES—GILES.—June 12, at the Stowe Memorial 
Church, Adelaide, Sonth Australis, Charles Edward, eldest 
son of Colonel John Stokes, K. C. B., Royal Engineers, to 
Caroline Ada, daughter of William Giles, Esq. of Beau- 
mont, near Adelaide. 

a gee 29, at the i 
Church, Blackheath, by the Rev. Joseph Beasley, John J, 
son of John Cooper, Esq.. of Swies Cottage, Park, 
to Maria Eleanor, second daughter of Mr. B. S. Lloyd, of 
Sydney House, Belmont Park, Lee. 

DU MBELTON—GODFREY.—Anug. 29, at Par gon - road 
Chapel, Hackney, George Dumbelton, jun., eldest ton of 
G. Dumbelton, Edgware, to May Godfrey, 
only daughter of W. H. Godfrey, of The Laurels, 
Greenwood-road, Dalston, Bristol. 

DUNSFORD—CHARLES.—Anug. 30, at Redland-park 
— 2 Church, by the Rev. U. K. Thomas 
assisted by the Rev. G. 

Hill House, 8t. Michael’s, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of R. D. Charles, Vincent House. Redland park, Bristol. 
WEARING—POCOCK .—Aug. 30, at the Congregational 
Church, Swindon, Wilts, by the Rev. Jos. Lambert, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of William Brewer Wearing, to Kate, 


youngest daughter of the late George Pocock, of Bourton, 
near Shrivenham, Berks. 


DEATHS. 
CORBIN.—July 7, at Adelaide, South Austra'ie, Mary» 
second daughter of Thomas Wilson Corbio, M. R. C.., 
and granddaughter of the Rev. John Corbin, of Hornsey, 


L 3 years, 

BROWN.—Aug. 26, at Linden villa, Glenburn, Rothesay, 
N.B., in her 2ist year, Elisabeth Woodward (Bessie), 
eldest daughter of George Brown, London, and niece of 
the late B. B. Woodward, Esq., Librarian to the Queen at 

MASON. Aug. 27, 01.68, Hilldrop-crescent, Comden-road 
A Aug. 27, at i „Camden - road, 
Henry . late of Carey-street, Lincolo’s-ina, age 66. 


0 


Erre's Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND COMPORTING.—" By 
at of the natural laws which 


escape mauy a 
ves well fortified with pte. blood 
—Civil Service Gazette, 


Homoœopathie Chemists, London.“ 

Hurrowar's PILIS.— The stomach and its troubles cause 
more discomfort and bring more unhappiness than is commonly 
man 6 : dislodged b 1 A I. —— 
vented or di ious use purifying 
Pills, which act as a ae gentle ant:-acid aperient, withont 
annoying the nerves of the most or irritating the 
most delicate isation. Holloway’s 
comfort and confer relief on every hes 
sickly sufferer, whose tortures make him 
and a bugbear to his friends. These Pills have long been the 
populer remedy for a weak stomech, for a disordered liver, or 
a paralysed digestion, which yield without difficulty to their 
regulating, purifying, and tonic qualities. 


% dbertisements, 


7 


—— 


—— 


_ 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETTS 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


OHN BENNETT, WATOH and 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSID 


200 acres.—Apply to James M. Cole, Roxholm Hall, 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 


* * 
all Druggists at ls. IAd., and 2s, 9 J. per box. 


Manchester, In Ai u. Consumption, Bronchitis, 
[ps at it 
| 


ood, Witham II. I. Duneford, 


I 


OLOOK | ° 
zB / 


WO FARMS To LET, one 300 acres and one 


ALTH WITHOUT MEDICIN 
Liver * 


Y Vor 
BARKY'S DELICIOUS FOOL’ - 


Foods. However, Mr. 
author of “ Advice to a 


wise * * * 
for Women and Chi declares : 
2 Du era Lon on Arabica i best,” 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have com recovered. 
admirably upon it, and sleep all night.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘' Twenty-five years 
incredible miseries from i sale 9 
4 endured — ſor 
29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S RE NTA 


ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. 
me a great deal of good, and 1 never felt so well in 


„ ha | 
„ ving left 


2 


2 
> 


i 


feel „ In 
say | am like a new man—nothing 
— your — 411 7 
Cardiff.—Monmouth, 80th August, 1876.” 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that t. 


two „ since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the 


fi 


: 


: 
4 


5 


f 


i 


bene 
remain, ASTE 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATIO 
Asthma, Kr. Cure No. 49,832 of fifty 
ecribeble sgony from dyspepsia, ee te, 
Du — Pood MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES, — 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
Liver Complaiut, I was wasting away 
and us that I 
or, in og attend 
over 
intolerable nervous 


ug down for hours 


itation 


15255 


: 


rt 


4 


1 


U BABRY’S 


and p of the 


bsemorrhoids.— 
ractical 


ha 
PARET, Parish Priest, dt. 7 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD (suitably packed for al 4 l 14 La t 
[hy at Ba; of li, 6d.; Ab., 6e.; 5Sib., 142. Ib. 
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r 
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THE _NONCONFORMIST. 


: Sept. 5, 1877. 


. 


Ce ee in OXFORD of the Friends of 
Christian Union, convened by the EVANG 

ALLIANCE, SurremBer 25 an i 
Conference will open with a Social Meeti 
duction on Tue Evening; Si 
Bart., to preside. ates various ing pe coun- 
tries will be present. Christian friends desirous of attending 
the Conference are requested to communicate, as early as 
possible, with the Beeretaries in London, from whom a card 
— 2 to the meeting and other pepers will be fcr- 


JAMES DAVIS, Secretary. 
A. J. ARNOLD, Assistant Secretary. 
Alliance House, 7, Adam-street, Strand, Lon. Io. 
STATE of ROSE ANNA WOODWARD late 
of The Cedars Epsom in the tc of Surrey and ot 
Ashfield Whalley Range in the Count Lancaster widow 
deceased Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 Vict. c. 35 
intituled “ An Act to further amend the law of 8 and 
to relieve Trustees NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
all Creditors and other Persons having ary CLAIMS or 
demands against or upon the estate of the said Rose Anna 
Woodward deceased who died on or about the 22nd day of 
Re * Log veel Re snd 3 7 thereto fis 
y proved in the Priuci egistry er Mojesty’s Hi 
Court of Justice Probate Division on the Bird day of 
October 1876 by Walter Ashton and Charles Edward Miller 
the Executor in named are required to send particulars 
in writing of such claims or demands to the undersigned 
Solicitors for the said Executors on or before the 29th day of 
SerremMper 1877 after which day the said Fxecutors will 
ei to distribute the assets o the seid deceased amongst 
pe reons entitled thereto having regaid only to the claims 
of which ehall then have received notice and the said 
Executors will not be liab'e for the said assets or any part 
thereot so distributed to any person or perscns of whose claim 
or demand they shall not then have had notice 
Dated this 29th day of August 1877 
DARBISHIRE BARKER and TATHAM 
26 George Street Manchester 


A SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 

The Board of Management very carnestly APPEAL for 

further AID from the benevoleut and friends of the father- 

less to maintain 230 Children now in the Asylum, There is 


no endowment, 
T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
Office, 6, Finsbury-place South, E. C. 


SSISTANT MINISTER. —Country Town, 

Eastern Counties. Independent. Someone accus- 

tomed to preach pre’erred. Stipend, £80 about.— Address, 

with full particulars and references, C. H. J., care of Messrs. 
Boulton and Co., Tabernacle-rquare, Finsbury, London. 


ANTED, a CLERGYMAN, or Minister, to 
act as GENTLEMAN SUPERINTENDENT in 
a large Hydropathic Establishment in the Mialand Counties. 
Must be married ora widower between thirty and fifty years 
of sge, and able to give first-class references. One to whom 
comparative rest and attention to health rather than salary 
is an object pre‘erred.—Address, W. J. Edwards, 20, 
Market-pisce, Manchester, up to September 14th. 


was TED, MANAGER, for large Ma — 
Establishment in Midland Counties. Must be expe- 
rienced in similar work; between thirty and forty years of 
age and able to give first-class references. Not more than 
two testimonials received.—Address, up to September 10, 
W. J. Edwards, 20, Market-place, Manchester, 


OME EDUCATION.—A LADY residing in 
the healthiest part of Malvern, and wishing to 
Educate her own little Daughters at Home, would be glad 
to hear of Two or Three others to join them,—For par- 
— — apply to Rev. A. S. Richardson, Castle House, 
ern. 


IN VESTORS.—FOR SALE, a few MORT. 
GAGE DEBENTURES bearing 10 per cent. interest, 
payable quarterly, and secured by mortgage on a first-class 
property.—Addrese, Broker,” care of Messrs. J. Bu. bilge 
and Co., 62, Moorgate-street, London, F.C, 


a? ety HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The NEXT SESSION of this College will commence in 
the second week of SzrremBer. One Scholarship of the 
valueof £50 per aunum, tenable for two years, is open for 
competition amongst Students for the C 

5 who enter then. All necessary information will be 
given by, and applications for admission should be made 
without delay to, the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. F. Stephens, 
Birchfield, Birmingham. 


( PRGRRCATION AL SCHOOL, FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF MINISTERS. 
Rev. T. RUDD, B.A., Prinoi 
8. MORLEY, Esq, MP, asurer. 
The SCHOOL will RE-O FEN after the holidays on 


TnurspDay, Sept. 6. Applications for admission to be 
made to the Rev j. Viney, 4 on. Sec., Hi l 


Br, PRESTON KA. “BRIGHTON. 


Prineipal— Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of 1 Principal 


a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed Matriculat 
Examination, London University, in Honours. — 


supplied on application, 
. Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. G. Bailbache. 


Baten HOUSE SCHOOL EYTHORN E, 
DOVER (Established over fifty years), : 
Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terms, 80 to 40 guineas per 
ar num. This School, conducted on Christian principles, aims 
at giving a sound physical, mental, and moral education, 
Reference to Ministers and others. 


— — —— ::: 


TE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper 3 Croydon, Surrey. , 7 


Principals— 
Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
2 2 14 . ic (Practical 
„German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made special objects of idole aud eae oleaiinde aaa 


ses, with names of Referees and full particulars, 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence ou MONDAY, October I. Introductory Lecture 


at 3 p.m., by John Wi'liams, M. D. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS snd LAWS 

including the Department of Fine Arts), will begin on 
UESDAY, October 2. Introductory L eture at 3 pm, by 
Professor Alfred Good win, M.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Appl.ed Sciences), will begin 
on TURSDAY, October 2. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
* will REOPEN on „ he r — nt 
rospectuses and Copies Regulations rea: ing 
the — —— and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes 
. to competition by Students may be obtained at the 
ffice of the College. nee 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions. 
and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of 
Arts and Laws end of Science), will be held at the Colleg-, 
on the 27th and 28th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, snd only afew minutes’ walk from 
the termini of the North-Western, Midland, snd Great 
Northern Rail a ays. 


U SIVEgsity COLLEGE, LONDON. | 
SESSION, 1 . 


TALFOURD ELY, M. A., Secretary. 


Tp sversiry HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Students of University College reside in the Hall under 
Collegiate disciplin:. Particulars as to rent of rooms, 

ips, &c, may be obtained on application to the 
Principal or the Secretary at the Hall. 


EF OLT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and ratory 

rtments, in which Boys are pared for 8 

Life, the Publ:c Schools, and the Universities. The Junior 

Classes are tramed by Ladies. The health ard comfort of 

mae hen srecially ee * Se a 

or us a to Mrs. Duff, the incipal, 
or the Head Master. we : 4 

The AUTUMN TERM commences Szpr. 22nd. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hab a 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esgq., M. A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s lar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


JAMES SHAW, Esq “wer ey in the First- 

, ” in 

class at both First and — B. A. — — Pog 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


a are five ee ee = — a 
oys are prepared for the Universities, t casions, a 
for —5 N re 


Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a schol of a 
hundred pupils, the last Cambridge Local Examine- 
tion, thirteen ‘honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Sy ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the FixsT in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming- bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Scholarships, &c.. “PRY to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

AUTUMN TERM from Sept. 18th to Dec. 20 h. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831 


Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by con- 


t ‘ 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. — 7 „J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. See 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance See. 


—— — 


* School itself * BS 1 2 
Ww eeee . s provide * 


o>: 1874. 


Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, s0 as to 
fit the Pupila for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
isters’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertaiued on application to the 8 

For — 7 2 a view of the School Premises, 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY 
for the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cases received in the order of application, No Voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in aid o. tins 
new oy ths and will be 8 N aud 2 
ledged the Treasurer, Watson Osmon „60, Fen- 
Netherton, a ; 


Prospectu 5 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 


udes all branches oi u sound | 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM began Monpay, June 18. 


errs COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 
The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to e required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Papils from this school have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations ia honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 
twenty four guineas. 

For views and prospectus app'y to the pincipals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, * 


P\HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school-rooms. and standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the cour-e of instruction is ou the most 
spproved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nat ions in honours. 

Keierences permitted to parents of present and former 


pupils. 1 erms upon application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 
SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B.A., LUB., B.Sc. (Loud.), 
New and University Colleges, 

EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, and comfort. 
Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breeses, 
The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105, 
References exchanged. 

AUTUMN TERM begins Sept. 11. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, E.., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council ( 
the Philological Society, We., Me. 

Vics-MasTsr— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. s., F R.AS ing 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
— Pechea of Mathema at lode ane 

: tics an ic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 
ASSISTANT MA 

JAMES A. H. MURRAT. Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. s. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Exsq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 

Cambridge; also B.A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Eaq., B.A. Lend. 

. BMERY „B. A. d. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Etq, B A. Lond. 

Lavy Resipent—Miss CORE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commences Tuurspay, 
Fo: ET. 124 apply to th 
and fu information, to the 
Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, B. B. 
PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


nur Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
See Reporis and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
| Progress made by the Company. 
ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success, 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 

Towns in South Australia, Bills Negotiated and Collected. 


received on 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


1 and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limite). WANTEb, 
active AGENTS for the — Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—A to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, S. E. 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of way 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 

INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holbora, E. C., on deposit at 5 aud on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
pe * poo exclusively in making 1 on Te ; 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
Ne for obtaining 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 


. Further particulars be had ieati 
n was eee 


Sept, 5, 1877. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
_ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, .o. 


CArrrarl: -A Quarter of a Million Sterling. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, May, 1877 
2,348 New Policies issued for £449,410 


New Annual Premium Income of 


AVERAGE REVERSIONARY Bonus :—One and a Quarter 
per Cent. per Annum. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies payable in Lifetime by application thereto of the 


Profits 
Separate use Policies. 


LAND DEBENTURES 
AT 5 PER CENT. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON FINANCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
are now prepared to Issue LAND DEBENTURES, 
bearing Iuterest as above. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at the 


BANKERS; 
CITY BANK, London ard its Branches. 
THE ALLIANCE BANK. 
THE HIBERNIAN BANK, DUBLIN, and its 
Branches. 
And at the Offices of the London Financial an 
113, Cannon-street, London, E.C., 
And through any Stock and Share Broker. 


OSITIVE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


1 
Head e Cannon-street, London. 
HAIRMAN. 

M. H. Chaytor, Rong Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF CENTRAL LIFE AND GUARANTEB FuNDS. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of . . 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., QC. | William Macandrew, 

GROWTH OF THE LIFE FUNDS, 
Consisting of the Net Premiums received and invested, at 
compound interest, in Trust for Policy-holders. 


To 3let December, 1872.................. £4298 14 8 
„ olst December, . 27,824 4 8 
„ let December, 1874. . 57,820 5 0 
„ Bist December, 1875 85,224 9 5 
5 „ Sist December, 1878 e e 108,886 8 11 


GUARANTEE FUND FOR POLICY-HOLDERS 
(In addition to the above)— 
Conso Ls, £51,080 2s. IId. 
Perfect Security to Policy-holders is afforded under the 
Positive System of Assurance. 


The Rates of Premium for Short Term Policies have been 
reduced. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital...... 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


earn 


Less than One Tear according to Bank rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the oe aif with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly in 


SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The 8 in ‘which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 


N and full information obtainable at the Office, 
Victoria-street, E. C. 


. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 
12 and 9898 FIRE and 


Chiet Oftce, 73 and 14, King Willam-stret, B.C, 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 2 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


O GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxsecx Buiipine Socisty, 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
1 FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 

ith Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

| Ene Boo Apply 2 the oe of the binassox — 

hah a and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ful particle may be had on application. | — 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital—_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. | 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTOR 
Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity — Tower-hill, and Castle- 


172 ill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn. Ex- 


William Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 
oy 
William Sutton Comm, 3 r E. C., and 


Fountain John Hartley, Eeq., Addile-street, E. C. (Hon. 
Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 


* Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah- hill, Upper Nor- 


Robert Parker Taylor, 1 Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 

Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. See. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 

Thomas White, Eaq., 12, Seren. Cannon- street, E. C. 


Henry Gover, Eeq., 3, . London-bridge, E. C. 
SKORBTARY. 
Mr. FCM. Beep en wees ery os 


2 
John Thomas Bedford, E ‘Kingatrect, Snow. Snow-hill, oe 
ee K 


J -_ Clare, I * and 4 .— Fleet- 


Charles a Dyer, Eeq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lioyd’s, 
BANKERS, 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


1. The First and fecond Tesues, each of Four Thousand 
fully 7 have been allotted, The first issue at 
o second 


of pe and — adios to the case of 


income from the estates alread 8 5 
e ‘ 
hareholders, in addition to cont. interest, Wifl 


— te in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
Cae ared by the Company from time to time. 


7. As the estates purchased will give a good profit revenue, 
it will have to be considered at what premium the Fourth 
Issue. shall be offered to the public, so as to protect the 
interest of existing shareholders, 

8. House property bought and sold. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, 
report, “Five Minutes’ Talk? about the Company, pro- 


spectus, and share application forms. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY P GERS’ ASSURANCE 


The Oldest & Largest Accidental Aseurance Company, 
A. Kinnainp, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 7 2. — Fal as. COMPENSATION. 


A — n and a Weekly 


Abe secured at 
moderate 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loesl 


or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
— J. VIAN, Secretary. 


44. Open from 12 to 5 and from 7 to 10. 


; only by Barclay & a 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Mannfaétured by 


Ce W. e TRH git — * — 
ADDLE. 


PEN, ou 413; 
No. 386; OLD ENGLI: 
LAND PEN 


and SILVER : TEEL 
Sample Box, assortell kinda, tor Seven Stamps. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 
Is made from the Choicest Vi eof the Cote d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has the text of sixteen 


1560 sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
HURCHRS OF BEVERY DENOMINATION. 


Price 28s, per dozen ; half-bottles, 16s, per dozen, 
’ N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


ERRY and OO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 
SLATE.— The Tammany Bank. The 3 
* The Rotating ent Slate. 

> Hardware.—Wholesale and 1 
Waa and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London, 


18 and CO. 8 LAST NOVELTY.—The 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN. - Tais Pen is 
certain! best ever offered to the Public — 


the is., ls. Bold 
Siatioers— Wholele and’ Rxpor, 19 and 20, 


: 
— 
8 
f 
5 
2 
28 


S| Ez 


or Small Hand, Ope 

ior Qualities of 

gross. These 

well of all Schoola, 

Soe oun h any Stationer. 
00.’S 


for Sale, 2s, 
Wel 19 ant 20, Holkecnriotece Londoa. 


raue GAS “BATH, 25 i A 
Bole nder 8. SHREWSBURY. SG OM Bailes, 10 
Factory 98, Barring ton- road, 8. W. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND 7000 COMPLEXION, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT 804% 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE./ j 
The Best for Toilet, Nursery, and for: Shaving. 
Recommended as “The most refreshing 
agreeable balm for the Skin,” by * „ 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, P. R. 
(Journal of Outaneous Medicine.) And invariably used by 
Prince and Princess of Wales and child 7 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers ev 


WILLS “BRISTOL MIXTURE” 


MILD AND iD FRAGRANT. 


WILLS “SMOKING MIXTURE.” 


A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS 


Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, 
protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
Wholesale and Export only. 


LACK SPOTS on the FACE and NECK 
entirely removed MARKIs’S IMPERIAL 
POW DEK, 2 in less than one week. 


——— b 


Bazaar; and all Chemists, 


MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


JOHNSON'S Kade SY RUF. SY 25 
but used only on ayo at . Wal bck «medi 


ee London, "Put 


-street, 
2s. 9d. per by all Chemists, 
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PAINLES 
MR. G. 


teeth without pain, from 


Opposite 


Art. Gcial Tee 


_ Te G. II. 


wires rege ee to 1 a Pam 
free, which explains 
re Ne 
N, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Nors.— 2 XT TEETH 
oe (London 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks 
the skilt and . displayed in the construction of m 


B eis Bg . . to we . 


8 DENTISTRY. 
HH. JON ES, 
DENTIST, 


phlet, gratis 


the most unique 


his only London address 
the British Museum. 
and delicate 


CAS 


their manu 


Purveyors to 
IONWDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
facture. 


& BLACKWELL, 
the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, 


PURE PIOKLES in MALT VINEGAK. 


(Aft. WHITLH’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an ey yuisite compound of sweets and sours. 


atren d 
— 


pure MALT VINEGAR of unifom 


flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


Ses for FISH, GAME, Co. 


Petre, MEATS and Fis H in fancy tins 


and jars. 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


Suxer ouly 


Jg A and ORANGE MARMA- 


fresh Fruit and with refined 


(ALVES -FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavo ira. 


PTLAYOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
Vauilla, Almond, Ginger, 


. Orange, Lemon, 


62 


& BLACKWELL’S 
and G 
2 may be obtained of Grocers 


throughout the world. 


2 BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate- hill. 


ieee 


H RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


EAR RESISTING (Regd. ).—Sydenham-house, 


nerd. 


rl 1 


RESISTING (i 


‘X/idR RESIBTING (Regd.).—De obtained 2 


— 


and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
<p 
i.).—These renowned 


— 


LD en 


WWU 
XX) GAl RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemens 
WIr Gage =a e 


— stand the 
BAR G (Regad.).—Hard test of 


6 wear. 


G { ). are a great 


U (Kegd.).—Protection against 


G (egd.).—Inckment weather. 


Wir RESISTING (Kegd.).—are recommended. 
J. Swit ior a Youth git. Sin. 


a (Kegd.).—The C and D Uluawes 


W Ran RESISTING ( Megga.).—CU Cian, 3/8. ; D Glars, dls, 


w (Hegd.).—Gentiemen’s Suits 
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\AVESTAFF’S 


durable; pure musical tone. 
Pianofortes tuned, 
laberal terms. 


PIANOFORTES. 


23 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 
best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant, 


tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 
EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James 8. 


GUINEA WALNUT 


Prats 9in. by 
Stamp. Type and 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. Ils. 


‘in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
mi „London. Particulars, One 
erials for Amateurs. 


R’S 55s. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, 


Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEI(R’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s, ; 
— 4 . . or pr) — Kxchanged. 
onth’s sy terms of payment. Carriage pai 
of | Samples, &c., — ' vit . 


SEWING MACHINE for 


Carlisle-street, foho-square, W 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


Prevents the need of aperients, 
* 
it within t a 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


LEA A 
WORCEST 


ND PERRINS’ 
ERSHIRE SAUCE. 


LEA & 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


2 eins 


uf Spurwus Imitations of 


PERRINS have adopted 


Crosse and Blackwell, 


7 oe 
which signature is placed on every botile of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale by the Projn.etors, Worsester ; 


Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


Leaten; and Export Oilmen generally. 


FOUR 


GOLD MEDALS. 


GOLD 


over every other Baking 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiori 
for making bread, pastry, Fake end x eed ea * my wholesome. 
ed 


MEDAL 


Powder, and is used by thousan 


Sold “he end ‘34. ac — f * 5s. 

— putts tit mer, Seok, ies, snd hore 

able saving. 

G. n desirous of having their ie 
3 geains sheds supply their Laundresses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


72 


n THE BEST 
Fan ILY MEDICINE, 
Cool the Blood ; 
yee 8 Purify the System ; 
Go to the root of disease ; 
ILLS, , Cure thousands. 
P 7 | Established over 50 years. 
PpooLky’s 
VEGETABLE 


Of nay Gur fo I la. —— trom J. C. PooLsy, Bath, 


1 . PILLS. 
See Teetimonials, 


Ss 
D 


BAK 


| bene 


QARUEL BROTHELS, Sydenbem-howse, ” 


7 RAK REBISTING (Kegd.).—C Class, ous. ; D Class, 608, 


(Ned. .- Patterns and Guide 


‘Vy #48 Readtige — 7.— ‘Yo 6 


e und 67), KC. 


va 


WASHING MACHINERY. 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS. fi. 
AN OLCLIVITY AND 


LVERY it. 
LOCUES FREE eA’ 
APPLICATION. 


dee. 
A Ky 
A y 


WW, 


OTHER 


CHURN. 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPFLS., 


OnE Hunvrsp of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the 


orders for them are steadily increasing. 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 


etamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
own of Sens various styles, to seat from 100 to 


W. 4 Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


PIANOFORTES, 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianefortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guimeas; American Organs, full compass, 10 


ineas ; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 gu'neas. All in elegant 
ainut Cases. Worranted t make. Write for Illus- 


trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINstgap, 
Menager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N.W. 


DENOMINATICN EXTENSION. 
was * Architect, of YORK, 


ving given SPECIAL attention for many years 
to the construction of Chapels 80 a8 to ensure NEATNESS, 
1 ADAPTABILITY, sni ACOUSTICS, will 

Foy to confer with M. nisters and Deacons in any pet 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplat ou the erection of 
New Build:ngs. Keferences, if requ red, to works execute, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls. 

end, 27s. cash. Mallsend— lass B, 248.; Best Inland, 
248 ; ; Inland, Class B. 228. Best Cuke, 156. Cash on delivery. 
C. and Co. recommend purchases, 


 ytral Ottice: 13, Cornhill, 


OALS.—LEA and C0. 8 BEST WALLSEND 

/ .—Hettou or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Wigan, 24s.: best Silkstone, 247 best Stafford. 23. ; 
new Silkstoue, 23. ; Derby Bright, 21s, ; Batusley, 213.; 
2 19a. ; Hartley, 193.; . obbles, 18a. ; Nuts, 180. 
Steam, 20s ; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks, Cash, Sc eened. 
Depots, His hbury, N., Hi ighzate, N.; Kingsland, K.; Great 
Northen ae King — and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and k, Wharves, Regent “ Park- basiu, 
N. W.: and ig Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


se No. 1,885, with “straight cu 


JOHN HEATH'S itis aus gear fe 


CLERTOATs cone, or br postr 13 stamps. 
REET 


GEO 
PEN. BIRMINGHAM. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour. saving 

AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb :r 
Clothes-W on „ 21, 50s. ; “Ville” Washing Macbir 3, 
£3 10s. ; da Wringers and Mangles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carnage paid; easy terms; tres th int 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, —ondon, E. C. 
Werks Burdett - road, Bow, E. 


MANSON AND C0O.“8 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 
for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffness to Linens aud Musiins, is unequalled, 
ots oer u any other, as one pound is equal to 

of any other Starch. Agents wanted. 


ue, Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


RUPTURES. f 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITR' S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, rte no steel spring round 

for wing peculiarities aud 


110 


0 


i 
i 


: 


15 
f 


7 


2 
al: 


ing the circumference of 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 2. GL, and als 6d, 


125 


Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s 6d., 
bilical Truss, 

Sides Order tobe made payebieo Joh White Feu 

ol NEW PATENT 

FLLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, $c. 


me 
175 


— 


manen 

— LEGS, Vakicost VEINS. SPRAINS, be. 1 
t in ure, ine ve, is drawn 

I Price a. bd. 70. Gd, 10s. aud 


180. 2 * 
| n 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN NEW WORK OF VITAL INTERBAT 


— — 


— ͤ — 


From J. Williams, No. 22, Mariechal-street, A 
.... ͤ sae ET, | A LONG AND REALTHY LIFE. 
. HOUSE FURNISHING 2. — dey —— 4 ani Allmen.“ 
0 3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, los: of 
SALE OF SOILED AND SURPLUS STOOK. . „ i ey ng 


R. RUSSELL AN D CO. 5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
Find that now, as the Close of the Season a stock they have in their various Departments some 80)LED FURNITURE, &c. 8 ication should be made to 


GOODS, and a SURPLUS of GENERAL which, having been re-merked, are now offered at very | the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
advantsgeous a: d reduced rates. These comprise — for their Pros by large railway 


pectus. Removals e 
| Several Hundred Pairs SWISS LACE and OTHER CURTAINS, 4 yards, 44 yards, and 5 yards long. vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
A Special Consignment of Real IRISH TABLE LINEN, at a Iarge Discount off Manufacturers’ Prices, Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


Superior TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards equare, 3s. lid, each, , 
A Large Lot Real BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, at 28. 6}d. per Yard, Pin Quy N 4 N a 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS at 1s. 8}4. per Yard, 
Full-size PATENT AXMINSTER HEARTH-RUGS, 118. 3d. Each. EPPER'’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Several DINING and DRAWING-ROOM 8UITES of FURNITURE in Leather, Rep, Silk, wud various other | Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
coverings, SLIGHTLY SOILED, 2 GREAT BARGAIN EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


An Inspection of their General and Varied Stock is ' Respectfully Solicited. Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. in Berofala, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgis, iScietica, 
Indigestion, Ftatul Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 

AMERICAN eres wees EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds, 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
F R 0 C 0 0 0 A thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
0 duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, 18. 4d. per Ib. tn old by Chemists everywhere in cpmuled bottle, dx. 62, 
next size 118., ie, and in stone jars 22s. each. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 

FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. of tn thas ee ve, sound, and polished like ivory. 

By JAMES CURTIS, [t is exceedingly fragraat, and s ly useful for removi 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC, incrustations st tartar on ted teeth. fold by al 
LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author | Chemist. Pots, le. and 2s 64. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 

is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Ha'ls, Readin g-rooms, Libraries, OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and baving been uniformly successful where | onginal colour without It effeets its dat ia fac · 


his services have been made use of will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. torily, . a natural colour; thoroughly 
„ By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 8 N pee r 22 ol we 


Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPAUR HAIR RESTORER. 
HE ALBION MILK and SULPHUR SOAP 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 
is beautifully white, and purest of all soaps. There is POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 1 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
necessity for col d it t lly t 
— shyly 1 e Derk sad the 3 SHE nr ener. combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 


hen arising from slight tion, By gently stimulating 
alkaline are apt to injure delicate skins. Dr. Cameron's 7 a 
Lecture before the College of Surgeona, Dublin.“ It purifis BROWN AND POLSON 8 the action of the jiver and and slightly moving the bowels, the 


and sweetens the skin, removing all roughness, pimples, or heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 


he, paia j the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
complezionabie taints. and imparting a smoothuess and ele- — 
gunce truly remarkable,” From its mldness it ie perbcalarl CORN FLOUR FF 
adapted te children. We ee a most favourable opinion ** r than calomel or biue pill for removing — Prepared 
. 8 PREFER foun Cnr 


Medal Heer Ange 187. ey a Ohnity and Fer | Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, Y e 
fumers. tablets and ls,—T ANA- . 
TORY SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford- street, London. AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 


| 
UNIFORMLY sur . DINNEFORD’S FLUIO Mens. 
OR the BLOOD is the LIFE“ — RMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY 


For over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
CES WORLD-FAMED  BLOOL s LL Aba, Sou on ithnctethat 
MIXTUR KINAHAN 8 WHIS KY. — a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, UNIVERSALLY ladies, children, and infants, 
= eons and clearing sed blood from all impuriti: s, oe BY . — 7 — DINNEFORD anp Co., 
an recommen ellow, Bond-street London, Chemi 
55 Sorofula, ry, Skin Diseases, and sore: of all kinds, — ogy and wont eier, 5 Dr, Hamel says: — Tue — — —. 
is a never-failing permanent cure. samples were and mellow to the taste, aromatic and | 
It Cures Old Sores, * ethereal to the smell. The whisky must be pronounced Pe CROSBY’ 8 et gg COUGH 
Cures Ulcerated amen on the Neck, 5 Sour vow . very — * Whole- 
— Ulcerated Sore Legs, sa reat Titc treet, London, Narcotics, and oa too 
Cures Blackheads, ar Pimples on the Face ive reel in 8 ae K —, 
Cures Scurvy. Sores, IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE fastead of such Alec i 
Cures Cancerous ky Dope GOUT, relief at the expense of enfee 
Cures Blood and Skin RHEUMATISM, thus increasing that debili Toot of thi 
Cures Glandular ö SCIATICA, malady, modern science to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, NEURALGIA, COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. a 
From whatever cause arising. 0 OUT LUMBAGO, &e., & e. — +: 
L. this Mixture is t to the taste, and warranted JI 1s. 1)d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of all DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
aoe injurious to the most delicate consti- Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, | Dr. Rooke, * sone author of the “ Anti- Lancet,“ says: 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it e c 15 or 54 stamps, of —“I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
Thousands of T Testimonials from all parts. puts” DODD and PYWELL, rs Mag ga mi Cough, Pan, ead in tation of 1 
m th t 
Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and Id case containing sia 244, WESTMINSTER ROAD. Shen Bb ome reonnend it as a most valuable adjunct 
1 eran sajority of loug-etanding cases “BY ALL | T)ODD'S The most agreeable Remedy for .. ae 
CHEMI — 5. T MEDICINE VENDORS COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, str he improves digestion 
the United Kingdom and the world, or sent te ULMONIC BRONCHITIS, ; with th 
on — of 30 or 132 stamps by OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln C Invaluable to Public Speakers and 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. SYRUP. Singers. ls. IId. and 2s. 9d. per 
’ bottle, of all Chemists, 
Established nearly 30 years. O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT which cen be 


b the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
yn, gt NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION | Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 


or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt | most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutie og. ROOKE’S “ORIENTAL PILLS 


Dr. Mf RATCHELOUR'S Simp'e Remedies, the | disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- R 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, er the DINNEK | plainte, erysipelas, all blotches and eraptions of the skin, it AND SOLAR 3 
POWDERS, even if all other means have failed ; hat removes every mre ¥ Oe blood, and all humours and | These well-known family medicines have had u continually. 

morhi.! collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm, | toc sale throughout the United and the 

in bottles, 2s. 6d., 4. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 11s, Od. Sent by | British since their first introduction in 1836, and are 

sick, by e in in of the NERVO-AgTERIAL | tail to any address, Pilis and Ointment, each in boxes, | especially noted for their strengthening ae pro. 
a 2 "Company, Bole dl ng dg hy be Finsb ls, Id., 28. 9¢., 48. 6d., by post for 16, 36, and 60 stamps. perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief cure 
lepton, &C heels: Dancy soia oy all Vruggists. CU Depét, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- of 1 8228 Asthma _ Bronchitis, 

* ls. 1 and Pgs 9d. per * Pf all Chemists, or | iva. Get the rea sud blue wrapper with the old Dr. “e General Bet L on, rr * 


a * head in the centre. FS 10 
) eed whateocever 

JNO. GOSNELL & CO. 8 AE 

CHERRY TOOTH PASTE A e 


d Dr. 


is greatly su r to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like rr 2 the 
4 e fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. Ree 
| Sold by aa Chemists — — GEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, E. c. 
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EAerr INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ILONDON. 


Meeting of the 4 5 pgp on the 22nd August, 1877, 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, in the Chair. —— 

The seventieth year of the Compsnv’s exi-tence and its 
fuurteenth quinquennium having t-ranated on the 30th 
June last, the Directors have to suly.nit to the Proprietors a 
brief Report of the progress made during the year, and a 
St.tement more in detail of the Company's Assets and 
Liabilities at the end of it, as ascertained after the usual 
exhaustive investigation. 

The Anaual Premiums on New Assurances effected 13 
the year have an ounted to £14,409 18s. 6d., and the Tota 
Premiums to £293,756 1s. 4d. 

The Premiums for Re-assurances amount to £63 984 74. 10d., 
and the claims on Decesse of Lives and from Endowment 
Assurances to 309,909 12s. Id. 

The Interest and Dividends on the Company’s Invest- 
ments have amounted to £137,045 16s. 6d., und if to this 
sum be added a balance of profits, vis., £5,463 4+. 5d., 
mainly arising from the sale of securities, the rate of interest 
for the year will be £4 13s. 3 J. per cent. 

TheExpenses of Management for the year sre £15,656 16s. 6d. 

The operations of the yeer have resulted in the addi:ion to 
the Company’s Funds ot £33,072. 

With regard to the results of the qui nial investi- 
gation, the Directors invite attention to the Schedu'e an- 
nexed (the “Summary aod Valuati:n of tte Polic es ” fur- 
nished to the Board of Trade, not herewith printed), which 
exbibits the sums assured in each class of Assurance with 
the Premiums payable in respect of them, and als) the nett 
liability determined by the valua'ion (f the several coutracts 
specified. This liability, it will be seen, is estimated at the 
sum of £2,755,303, and comprises every risk in force at the 
date of valuation, By the Balance S:eet also ann-xed it 
appears that the funds of the Company at that date, alter 
de uction of all outgoi: gs, amounted, exclu · ice of the Pro- 
prietors’ capital, to the sum of f 2,939. le6, and hence it 
follows that a surplus ex'‘sts, available for distribution at the 
pre ent tine, of £2183 833. 

Out of this surplus, the Tirectrs propose to divide 
£180,458, carrying forward £3,423 to the next a count. 

It mu t be understood that, afur disbura ment of this su v, 
the Company will be left with a present surp'n ; income of 
£54,326 per aunum, applicable soley to the payment of 
future expenses and to the formation of a fun. for futu e 
divisions, aud not required to m: et the c'aims under existing 
assurauce and annuity contracts; these last being provided 
for by a present reserve of £2,758,728, and au dme of 
£198,348, now ating from anuual premiums, and e 
existent with the duration of the outstanding risks. 

The portion of the sur;lus to be allotted to che Pol ey- 
holders is £144,364, end the cons quent amount to be added 
to each assurance will be communicated to those interested as 
s00n as ble. The portion to be allotted to the Prop: ietcrs 
will fur the — to them o! 2)s. 6d. per share, and 
ench payment will be mede on and after the t rst Monday in 
8 next, together with the year's dividead then fa ling 
ue, 

she Directors have to express their at the loss 
late colleague, Mr. Charles Chatfield. It w. ll be fur 
to elect a candidate to fill the vacancy thus 


Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bischoff, who retire from 
rection this year, offer themselves for re-election. 


re himself for re-election. 
BALANCE SHEET of the EAGLE INSURANCE 


COMPANY on the 30th June, 1877. 
LIABILITIES, 
Se 4 ¢€ a. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital. 167,867 10 0 
Assurance Fund, inelud- 
ing £60,423, reserved 
for Annuities ... . 2,939,186 9 11 
T:tal Funde. 3, 107,033 19 11 
Claims admitted but not 
00,476 2 9 
6000 0 0 
84,476 2 9 
6,092 3 10 
£3,197,622 6 6 
ASSETS. 
M Property within the United 3 
oi on 
8.2 tie dog 8 ... 1,779,848 19 3 
Loins on the Company's Policies .. ... 223,878 0 4 
Investments : 
In Britich 198.014 8 4 
= 72241 9 5 
162 909 6 4 
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Furniture and Fist ure 5 
D Acwalle cecitan porettal ot: 
awai cal ad- 

ustn.ent eee eee eee eee eee. 914 8 0 

In uud and on Current nia 

17,586 18 8 

57,556 183 8 

£3,197,622 6 6 


ORGE RUSSASLL, Chairman. 
CHARLES JELLIC | 0 
: xs RAY’ — 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and 


Rose, who retires from the Auditorship by rotation, also 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY ROGERS, 


The Life and Character of John Howe. 
With an Analysis of his Writings. Octavo Edition, 
uniform with The Werks of John Howe,” with Por- 
trait, 6s., cloth boards; Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 
cloth boards. 


The Works of John Howe, M.A. Com- 

lete in Six Volumes. Edited by Professor Henry 

— Lib Edition. 8vo, 5s. per vol., cloth 
boards. Sher Veluwe may be bad separately, 

Vol. I., containing—The Blessedness of the Righteous; The 
Vanity of this Mortal Life; Man’s Creation in a Holy 
but Mutable State. 

II. A Treatise on Delighting in God; The Redeemer’s Tears 
Wept over Lost Souls; The Redeemer’s Domivion 
over the Invisible World. ; 

III. „ R Temple; cr, a Good Man is the Temple of 


IV. Self-Dedication ; On Yielding Youreelves unto God; Of 
Thoughtfulness for the Morrow; On the Desire of 
Foreknowin, Things to Come; Union among Pro- 
testants; Carnality of Religious Conteotion, &e. 

V. Treatises on Divine Prescience aud on the Trinity; 
Letter concerning Still ngfeet’s Sermons; Three 
Discourses on Public Occasions, &c. 

VI. Funeral Sermons; Spadewan’s Funeral Sermon for 
Howe; and index. 

A valuable Present or Testimonial to Ministers, Studen ts, 

Teachers, and others. 0 

Observations on the Conversion and 

Apostieship of St. Paul. By Lord LXTTSLTrON. With 
an Introductory Essay by Professor H. Rogers. Crown 
Svo, 3s., cloth boards. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Acts and Monuments of John Foxc. 
Fourth. Edition. Revised and Corrected, with Appen- 
dices, Glossary, and Iudices, by the Rev. Jusiau 
Pratt, MA, of Trin ty College, Cambridge, and Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, London; also, an 
Introduction, Biographical and Descriptive, by the Rev. 
Joux Stroveunton, D.D. lu Eight Volumes, royal 
Svo, with Piatee, 508. the set. 


Letters of William Cowper: being a 
Selection from his Correspondence; with a Sketch of 
his Life, and Biographical Notices of his Correspon- 
dents. New Edition. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
4s., cloth boards. : 


A Peep behind the Scenes. By Mrs. 
Wa roy, Author of “ Christie's Old Organ; or, Home, 
sweet Home,” “Lttle Dot,“ Ke. With Engravings by 
Whymper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt edgez. 


Bible Pictures for Our Pets: a Sunday 
Companion to Pictures for Our Pets.” With large 
Illustrations, drawn by Selous, Staniland, Webb, 
Watson, Harrison Weir, Downard, Doré, and other well- 
kuown artists. Quarto. Each part complete in itself. 

Part I. Orb TESTAMENT PIcTUREs. 
Part II. New TESTAMENT Picrurss. 
In ornamental boards, with cloth backs. 23. each part 


Complete ia one volume, 4+., handsomely bound, with 
medailion on side, g It edges. 


Leslie's Scholarship. By the Author of 
1 ’s Rebellion,” Ne. Monthly Shilling Volume. 
No. 76. With Illustrations. Is, cloth boards; ls. 6d., 
extra gilt edges, 

God’s Glory Declared: a Sermon on 
behalf of the Relhgious ‘Tract Society, preacbed at the 
Mildmay Park Conference Hall, London, June 25th, 
1877, by the Rev. Honartus Bonar, D.D., Author 
4 “The Word of Promise,” Ke. Demy 8vo, price 


reepence. 

Golden Leaves. For the use of Bible 
agg 1 sions, Ce. x. packet of 2 yo 
in „ giving space for writing in the Texts. er 
— — 122 Fifty Desigas. ' 

Floral Greetings: a Packet of beauti- 
fully Coloured Floral Designs, each wih a Text of 

- Scripture in gold. Printed by Messrs. Dupuy and Son, 
of Paris, 8d. per packet, containing Twelve Cards. 

London: 56, Paternoster-row; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; 

and 164, Piccadilly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 215, for SspTeMBER. Price ls, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1, Prussian History. By Professor Seeley. 
2. Love’s Arrows. By St. Loe Strachey. 


8. Fo oe By Mrs. Oliphant, Chapters XXVI. 
4. The Italen Drama By Catherine Mary Puillimore. 


Part V. 

5. The Colours of Animals and Plants. By A. R. Wallace. 
I.— Animals. ; 

6. The Smile and the Sigh. 

7. ome Rociety Forty Years Since. By Lady Duff 


" Macmillan and Co., London. 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s., 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of SACRI- 
FICE. By Atrrep Cave, B.A. 

“We wish to draw particular attention to this new work 
on the deeply-important subject of sacrifice. . . . If we 
can induce our readers not ouly to glance through the book, 
but to read every line of it with thoughtful care, as we have 
done, we shall have earned their gratitude.”—Church Bells. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; London: Hamilton, Adam» 
and Co. 


A BIDE — ISLAM: being — — 
Herat, aud —— By Hireiskzr — — 
Captain 18th Bengal Cavaliy, F. R. G. 8. 


SERVICE in SERVIA UNDER the RED 


CROSS. By Euma Maria Pearson end Louisa 

EvizaBetu M‘LAUGHLIN, Sanitats Kreutz Militar of 

Hesse- Darmstadt; Cross of Honour of the Red-Cross 

Suciety of France; War Medal of Germany; Gold 

Cross of the Order of the Takova of Servia; Authors of 

e in the War of 1870-71,” Ke. One 
„vo. 


Tias 'ey Brothers, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 


MAGNETINE. _ 
DARLOW & CO.. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


Dios PyAanerine APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety 01 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are usea 
and recommend e i by gentlemen eminent in the medical 
profession. In cases of 3 

Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic A ffections. 


MAGNETINE #xmiszs.2*4 perfectiy flexible 


It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. Darrow & Co, improved by 
them on their previous invention ted in 1866, and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It ia soft, light, and durable, clastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. , 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D 
I. R. C. . E. 
76, Wimpole- street, Cavendish- square. W., 
June 15, 1876. 
F. W. Darlow. Esq. 
8:x,—Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 
to express my opinion, from experience, of the 
value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
been frequently asked by letter if my certifi- 
cate was genuine, and if in the time since 
elapsed your inventions still approved them- 
selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to in a good many cases. 
In addition to the cases I before specified I 
can now add some 23 of the utility of 
in cases of debility, and as a local 


remedy in painful affections arising in the 
— 6 gout. Indeed, I am ed to 
prescribe it wherever t proceeds 
from a low vitality in the great 1 ervous 
centres, or in the principal o of ass mi- 
tion, nutrition, and blood p on; abo iu 
weak throats from nervous exhaustion affect- 
ing the Jarynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Gartn Wi rxivsoy, M. D., M. R. C.. F. 


From CHARLES J. PLUMPTRE, a 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Spe 
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36, Ha a ae Maida-vale, 


10, 1877. 

Dear S1r,—I have had in the last few weeks 
more inquiries than ever in regard to my case 
as stated in the testimonial I sent you for in- 
sertion in your pamphlets. Some of the in- 
quiries have been 2 which I have du'y 
answered, vols J I have continued as well as a 
man can possib 1 be since wearing your Mag- 
netic Belts, and those strangers who have 
called here, and seen my present robust condi- 
tion, say they can scarcely believe or realise 
the fact that I could have been in the a 
prostrate condition I was when I first orde 
the Belts from you. But I assure them all that 
there is not the slightest exaggeration in the 
statement I sent to you now nearly a Fei and 
a half ago. My sister-in-law, Mrs. Wade, of 
Dawlish, to whom I y recomtuended the 
Belts for chronic rh „writes word that 
since sbe has worn them she has been 
benefited. Mr. Serjeant Cox also tells 
since wearing the t for his eciatica he 
been very much beiter. You will be glad to 
hear that, though in the fullest from 
—.— to night, I bave never had the 
sligh return of any of the distressing 
symptoms of weight and pain in the 
| not even the slightest approach to an attack 


giddiness, since my letter of testimonial was 
eee Se ee: oan oe Seen er a 
* ＋ on well as a man can possibly 
still 


for the rest of my life, if you advise.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


Cuaries J. Prvumerre. 
N To F. W. Darlow, Esq. 


From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 


and have 
E 8 that I have certainly found 


faithf 
whey.) Cuartes Garta Foiierroy. 
To Dariow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW &CO. 


Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies and Gentlemen ia 
Her Majesty’s Household and Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Professions, Officers in the Army and ’ 
Ciergymen of all Denominations, Bankers, Merchants 
etc., who have testified of the benefits derived from the use 


of Magnetine. — 
DARLOW & Co., sotz PropRrerors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. b., 443, 


Orrosrru Cuartne Cross Rariway STATION. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 


Published by W. R. WIILcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wind 


y, Septem 


— LAREN ‘Wednesda 
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